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In business the written word is important. EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE is carefully designed for two functions: It places emphasis on the 





correct style and tone in constructing business communications from the point 
of view of the stenographer, secretary, or executive who writes letters. It places 
strong emphasis on the mechanics of grammar, punctuation, syllabication, and 
layout of letters from the point of view of the stenographer 
or secretary. 


The business letter is the strong motivating influence. 
The student is shown the right and wrong way of writing 
in order to illustrate the contrast. Numerous forceful ex- 
amples are included. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year 
volume with an optional workbook. 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is by far the 
most popular book that has ever been published in this field and it is 
still on the march to popularity. It was recently adopted for basal use 
in the Denver public schools and for co-basal use in the Detroit public 
schools. It is used in nearly all cities with a population of more than} 
50,000. It is also the adopted textbook in nearly all states which have 
uniform adoptions. It is popular in schools, large and small, through- 
out the United States. A special exclusive edition has been published 
for the United States Armed Forces Institute. 


If you need new books for your next classes, be sure to examine the 
eighteenth edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC. 
COUNTING. We can furnish optional workbooks and a selection of 


practice sets to fit your requirements. Write for more information. 
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Adding Glamour to 
Business Education 
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At some time or other we have all visited a large business office and have 
been impressed with the aisles and aisles of desks covered with papers on which 
numerous clerks were making marks. We have thought about this impression 
a lot, but we can think of nothing to do about it except to wonder if this isn’t 
one of those things that is wrong with business in general, with our unchanging 
tempo of teaching business subjects, and with the promotional activities of 
private schools offering business courses. 


This wrong impression exists largely because it is essentially the viewpoint 
of many who know absolutely nothing of business and its many interesting 
ramifications. These individuals look upon our training and highly specialized 
type of education as something completely devoid of glamour. 


We know it isn’t the necessary paper work, or the incessant pounding of the 
typewriter, or the sitting on one chair for hours at a time, or the adding of in- 
terminable columns of figures—all this is necessary. But isn’t this view the 
limited one that too many high school graduates and the general public get of 
business, of high school commercial departments, and of business schools— 
just so many places where persons learn to make uninteresting marks on papers 


at a desk? 


A lack of vision in properly presenting to the public at large our intensely 
interesting type of training is probably our biggest weakness. No one yet has 
done this needed job capably. We have still to glamorize our important part in 
the mighty drama of industry. 


Why can’t we tell the public about the romance and adventure hidden 
among these papers—papers directing our ships to all parts of the maritime 
world; papers regulating important and vital troop movements; papers regulat- 
ing trains that roar across mighty bridges with needed food supplies and all 
sorts of war material; papers regulating trucks that stab the night with power- 
ful headlights, each bent on getting its shipment delivered at the earliest 
possible moment? Why not tell them of men in mines, in fields, and on high 
poles fixing power lines? Why not tell them that those who prepare the papers 
regulating these activities are the starters, the instigators, the prime cause of 
all these adventurous occupations? Why can’t we tell them that office workers, 
too, are playing a most important role? 


Why let our prospects dwindle, one by one, to become cadet nurses, occupa- 
tional therapists, dietitians, medical or dental lab assistants, or to enter other 
“*glamorous’”’ occupations because they could see only aisles and aisles of persons 
making marks on papers at a desk and we didn’t tell them of the romance that 


is business? 
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Keep ‘Em Buying 


by 






J. K. Stoner 


Formerly Co-ordinator of Distributive Education 
Indiana High School 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Now a Lieutenant in the United States Naval Reserve 


Advertising continues to flourish even in 
wartime. Although the appeals have 
changed, the fundamental motive remains 
the same and the public still responds. 
Many manufacturers of luxury goods have 
converted their plants to the manufacture 
of war goods, planning to revert when the 
emergency has passed. Some concerns have 
found substitutes for the articles they once 
manufactured, and others have created new 
markets for products made from nonvital 
materials. 

Advertising selected from different periods 
of American history tells a definite story and 
shows the trend of our standard of living. 
We have come from an era of critical con- 
sumer inquiry which taught us to shop 
around, compare weights and contents, de- 
mand what we wanted, and read labels, to 
an era of scarcity which has broken down all 
caution and suggests that since we will have 
difficulty getting certain things, we had 
better buy or order now. This was a natural 
reaction brought on by the war and resulting 
in the fear of scarcity and rationing. This 
fear of shortages sent people hustling to 
stores to buy things they didn’t need or use; 
scampering to grasp anything and any 
brand, purchased in quantities far beyond 
immediate consumption and family needs. 
Some hoarding was the result and stricter 
rationing was required. 

The public in general was not to blame, 
nor was any one particular agency—we 
purchased in excess as a means of self de- 
fense against the admitted hoarder and 
because we are victims of the American de- 
termination of wanting something we are 
told we can’t have. 

Wartime advertising has much to com- 
mend it. Generous space has been given to 
build up our morale and cultivate our desire 
for freedom and democracy. We are told to 
put 10 per cent of our savings in war bonds 
and stamps, but the idea is cheapened when 
a certain clothes manufacturer tells us to be 
an “‘up-to-the-‘minute man’” by wearing 
their clothes and buying bonds. We are told 
to volunteer for war work and that we will 


have more time for the war effort and still 
be able to entertain if we use certain kinds 
of crackers. We are given time-saving and 
food-conserving wartime recipes (always in- 
cluding the name of a particular product) 
which the smart housewife has been using 
for years. 

Pages of advice are being written to the 
public concerning the attention and care 
that should be given to their electric ap- 
pliances. To most of us this advice comes too 
late because we have for years been told by 
advertisers to trade our appliances for brand 
new ones; now we must be reconditioned to 
this new idea of conservation, which will not 
be accomplished overnight. 

Certain advertisers have gone askew in 
attempting to sell their products and still 
plug the war effort. Such statements as 
“We ‘stocked up’ so you could have and 
enjoy our superior product” and “You help 
the war effort when you buy only what you 
need—don’t let anyone deprive you of the 
American right to choose any style you pre- 
fer of our product” or “Use our speedy de- 
livery service—of course, you understand, 
we have to double-up on manpower and we 
are conserving” or “Combine your points 
when shopping so that you all can enjoy 
XYZ meats.” 

We usually select movers who will be 
careful with our furniture and now we are 
warned to select ABC Vans because they 
will take better care of the things we cannot 
replace. We are informed that there are not 
enough PDQ pens to go around so we must 
make a reservation for one with our dealer. 
Most of us have learned to accept what we 

‘an get. As a result, it is likely to prove 
difficult to condition the buyer to single out 
one brand or product and make a reserva- 
tion for it when other similar products can 
be obtained. 

Manufacturers of canned goods plug the 
scrap drive by asking us to save our empty 
tin cans; surprisingly enough, however, no 
producer has gone so far as to say ““The more 
canned goods you buy, the more scrap you 


‘an contribute.” 
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The present trend in advertising seems to 
be toward informing the public about the 
products which are being planned now for 
future enjoyment. Hence, we run across such 
phrases as “‘postwar cars” and “after victory 
homes.” Previewing the products being de- 
signed now to give us postwar comfort is a 
mild morale builder and is a form of educat- 
ing the public to the things to come. It 
makes us want to hurry and get the war over. 
Just so we do not become careless and over- 
optimistic. Of course, the advertiser is 
trying to hold our good will and develop 
confidence in his ability to offer us eventually 
something besides bombs and planes. Thus, 
we find such statements as ““We are manu- 
facturing items to help win the war so that 
we can produce items for your comfort after 
victory” and “This article is doing hundreds 
of jobs for our fighters—after victory, it will 
do many things for you in your home.” 

Regardless of trends, advertisers are still 
trying to do one or more of several things; 
namely (1) to gain good will and continue 
to hold it; (2) to educate us to brand and 
trade names; (3) to keep their products con- 
tinually before us; and, of course, (4) to sell 
their products now. Names of manufacturers 
of airplanes and war equipment, which mean 
nothing to us now as consumers, will be 
quite important household names after the 
war and the advertisers are preparing us 
for this. We are continually being con- 
ditioned to think of trade names synoni- 
mously with the products. For example, 
the words bomber and flying fortress are 
sometimes used interchangeably, yet “Fly- 
ing Fortress” is the trade name of Boeing. 
People tend to associate the name Frigidaire 
with all electric refrigerators, yet “Frigidaire” 
is an exclusive General Motors product. The 
word Mimeograph is often used to describe 
all forms of duplicating, regardless of the 
process used, yet ““Mimeographing”’ is only 
one of many accepted forms of duplicating 
and is the exclusive trade name of the A. B. 
Dick Company. Once the public has been 
educated to ask for products by trade name 
or brand name, the manufacturer has at- 
tained his advertising objective. However, 
studies have shown that the manufacturer 
must continually keep the product in the 
public eye and there must be no appreciable 
decrease in the quality of the article. 

We have all been more or less conditioned 
by advertising so that we ask for and even 
insist on certain brands for which we could 
give no good reason for buying except to 
say that we saw it advertised or heard it 
advertised on the radio. As customers, we 
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have built up fixed points of view about 
merchandise. People who have fixed buying 
habits will usually insist upon getting the 
kinds of goods for which they ask. You may 
have always been instructed by your parents 
to ask for ABC Aspirin when you go to the 
store. If the merchant suggests something 
just as good or better, you are suspicious and 
he has to break down your resistance to 
anything but ABC Aspirin. Your favorite 
radio program advertises XYZ Dental 
Cream. You buy it and like it; hence, when 
you go to the store to replenish your supply 
you insist upon X YZ brand, which is exactly 
what the producer wanted you to do. 

Below is a list of articles with a space 
provided after each. Test yourself and see 
how much you have been conditioned or 
prejudiced by advertising. 

BRAND IDENTIFICATION 


Directions: As you read each item, write 
down the brand, trade name, or manufacturer 
that flrst comes to your mind. Do not spend 
too much time on any one article. If no par- 
ticular name or brand comes to your mind, 
omit that number and move on to the next 
article. To compare your reactions to those of 
five hundred high school students recorded over 
the past six years, turn to page 9. 

1. Baby Food - inaninniciaimaat 
2. Baby Powder —__ a 
3. Batteries (auto) _ : 
Batteries (flashlight) --_-_-_-_-_-» _____ 
ie atc ctccsianttsscienartatnpsiianatenincsatnttalenciitael 
6. Bird Seed siiphaebnetaieenaaainale 
7. Cameras 

8. Canned Goods 

9. Cereals __ ae ne 
10. Cigarettes ina 
| Siclistiediiateniaamaiat 
12. Cleanser (household) .—-_-_-_-_-_-_-»-_-~»_- 
13. Coffee __ leaden 
14. Coaster Brakes (bicycle) — —__-__ 
15. Face Cream 
16. House Paint 
Se eee oe 
18. Pipes (smoking) ; ahaa 
19. Pipe Tobacco anitnantiods 
20. Radios___ iain 
21. Refrigerators —_— ad eeeameeiaiiaane 
22. Face Rouge 
93. Rugs _.__ 
i, ene 
5. Sewing Machines 








26. 
27. 


Shampoo___ 
Shaving Cream 

28. Bed Sheets - 
29. Shotgun Shells 

. Shoes (men’s) 

31. First Aid Equipment 
32. Chewing Gum 

33. Guns (hunting) 

. Hats (men’s) 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. Magazines 

41. Metal Mender 
42. Mattresses 

43. Mustard 

. Overalls (men’s) 


Hose (women’s) 
Home Insulation 
Light Bulbs 
Lipstick 

Locks 


. Overshoes (men’s) 
. Silverware 

- Toilet Soap_ 

. Soft Drinks 

. Stoves (kitchen) 

. Spark Plugs 

51. Sugar 

. Sweepers (electric) 
53. Tires (auto) 

54. Tooth Paste 


55. Bath Towels 
56. Farm Tractors 


. Typewriters __ 
Washing Machines - 


59. Watches - ’ 
60. Office Duplicators 


Most products that are advertised have 
various appeals, but obviously no one article 
can always incorporate all the best features. 
Producers have made us conscious of certain 
sales appeals, such as “It prevents B. O.,” 
“It floats,” and ““The Smile of Beauty,” all 
of which definitely suggest a particular pro- 
ducer. Other manufacturers employ appeals 
with reference to quantity, price, and flavor. 
Most appeals are either emotional or 
rational. The following is a list of selling 
points that might be used to get you to buy 
a loaf of bread. Actually, only a few of these 
have any great influence on the consumer, 
but surprisingly enough, bread has been sold 
on the strength of the appeal that it “Con- 
tains vitamins.” 


Price... , 
Variety = 
Weight and Size... . 
Freshness me ee, ae 
Contains Vitamins........ —_ 
Makes Good Toast. . . = 
Nationally Advertised ._— 
Taste and Flavor............(—_) 
Securely Wrapped...... Geou 
BSR re —— 
Specials and Premiums = 


Have your students construct a similar 


list of sales appeals for the following articles: | 


Portable radio, pipe tobacco, chewing gum, 
typewriter, toilet soap, coffee, and a pair of 
men’s shoes. After they have completed 
building a list of sales appeals for each 
article, have the list duplicated with ap- 
propriate instructions at the top. Let each 
student take two copies home—one for his 
mother to check and one for his father to 


check. The student should ask his parents 


to place a check mark after the appeal which 
exerts the greatest influence in buying the 
brand of article they now use. 
should be placed after the appeal having the 
least influence on their buying habits. A 
tabulation of the results of the survey will 
show some interesting differences between 
the sales appeals that influence mothers 
and those that influence fathers. 

Of course, during wartime such appeals as 
availability, ration-free goods, or low ration 
point value goods will be regarded as im- 
portant buying motives. Nevertheless, ad- 
vertisers are still attempting to hold their 
trade even though their products are not 
completely available to the general public. 
Coffee, for example, even when it was 
rationed and searce on the market, was no 
less vigorously advertised than before. In 
this case, however, it was found that cus- 
tomers gladly accepted any brand available 
when shelves were bare of their particular 
favorite. In spite of present-day conditions, 
the market is still producing numerous 
brands and styles and the buyer is con- 
stantly confronted with the problem of 
selecting one article or brand rather than 
another. 

The following is a list of trade phrases 
which was compiled over a period of years. 
Some are rather old and have been super- 
ceded by new appeals. New products on 
the market are always attempting to build 
up their business with catchy phrases and 
slogans. Such phrases as “Good to the last 
drop” and “The pause that refreshes” are 
worth thousands of dollars to the producers 
advertising such articles. Check yourself 
to see how many you know. Test your stu- 
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on page 9. 





dents to see how they respond. See answers 


ADVERTISING SLOGANS 


Directions: This list is designed to test 
your knowledge of the various slogans used by 


advertisers of well-known products. 


In the 


blank to the left of the statement place either 
the correct word or words necessary to complete 
the statement or the name of the product ad- 
vertised by the slogan. 
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t. 
. Fixed flavor 


3. White flash 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
. When a feller needs a 


25. 
26. 
27. 
. Look for the shaker girl 
29. 


. When better 


Alkalize with (?) 


Avoid athletes foot 


. No brush no lather 
. Refreshing after meals 


Get a good night’s rest 

Hasn’t scratched yet 
"ars 

aie i 

built, (?) will build them 

The time keeper of the 

air waves 

I’d walk a mile for a (?) 

They satisfy 

The lovelier way to 

avoid offending 

The pause that refreshes 

Friendship in a cup 

Takes your breath away 

Children ery for it 

Get white clothes whiter 

No dishwater hands 


Cleans your breath while 
it cleans your teeth 


From contented cows 
Floating shift 


Gives more heat per ton 


friend 

Eye it, try it, buy it 
Soap of beautiful women 
Chases dirt 

the 


Clean your teeth 


dentist’s way 


. The talk of the town 
. Happy motoring 
32. It’s tradition 


33. The magazine for men 


34. Time to re-tire 
35. One stop service 
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36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42, 


45. 


46. 
. Sleep like a kitten 

. Treat yourself to the best 
9. Keep that schoolgirl 


sen 


or or or 
oO =— 


en 
eS) 


ooo & 
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. Best oil in any case 





Watch the (?) go by! 
At the sign of the orange 
dise 

It’s chuck full of cheer 
Tattle tale gray 

57 varieties 

No bite, no bite, still no 
bite 
Watch 


curacy 


of railroad ac- 


It beats as it sweeps as 
it cleans 


. Pink tooth brush 
5. Better light for better 


sight 
It floats 


complexion 
Does not bite the tongue 
Prevents B. O. 


No squint, no squat, no 
stoop 


. The smile of health 
. Motorists wise, (?) 

5. (?) for the tummie 

}. The breakfast of 


champions 


For the skin you love to 
touch 


A treat for babies 


. 2000 Mile Oil 
. Even your best friend 


won't tell you 


. It’s toasted 

. Did you say ten cents? 
. Aids digestion 

. It’s better to have it and 


not need it than to need 
it and not have it 


. Good to the last drop 
. Nation’s Station 

. Costs more, worth it 

. Coffee nerves 

. Strength of Gibraltar 
70. Modern design makes 


the difference 


. It’s tested 
. Crack, Snap, Pop 


Every drop brings relief 





——————— _ 


77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 


____) 84. 


ee 


__)101. 


+102. 
_ +108. 
_ +04. 


_ +05. 
+106. 
_____)107. 


______)108. 
EE 
a 


. Mellowed 80 million 


years 

Don’t give your lips a 
painted look 

Filtered tips 

His master’s voice 

Aids digestion 

Germ free 

Reduce the (?) way 
Thirsty? Just (?) 
Spark plugs need clean- 
ing too 

For health’s sake 
three cakes a day 


eat 


. At the sign of the flying 


red horse 


. Pst, unpleasant breath 
. The beauty bath 
. When you crave a good 


candy 


. Stop sleepless nights 
. Bulls-eye package 
. To prevent colds and 


coughs due to colds 


. Only one grade 
. Make your bake days 


easier 


. Pan-Cake Make-Up 


. For permanent fit . . 


look for the (?) label 


}. With men who know to- 


bacco best, it’s (?) 2 to 1 


. Made with real Root 


Juices 


on ee: . Brushless shave 
__) 989. 


Real coffee—97% _caf- 
fein-free 

All-purpose .. . for all 
skin types 

Two full glasses; Best by 
taste test 

Walk away your corns 
Eternally yours 

The baby-gentle floating 
soap that’s a_ sudsin’ 
whiz 

Save wear with (?) 
Kitchen-tested 

She’s engaged! She’s 
lovely! She uses (?) 
Opens clogged drains... 
Real mayonnaise 

Keep your best face for- 
ward 









)111. The world’s largest sell- 
ing nail polish 
Satin-finish 
““Pop-up-box”’ 

For soft, adorable hands 
Use the new, improved 
(?) 

Use the new, velvet- 
suds (?) 

America’s largest-selling 
bar laundry soap 

The fragrance of 
romance 

Avoid that dulling film 
left by soaps and soap 
shampoos 


___)112. 
__—*YdAS. 
___)114. 
tn 


)116. 
)117. 
)118. 
)119. 


__)120. 
-)121. 


When it rains, it pours 
“The first thought” in 
burns 

)122. Something new has been 
added 

)123. How’s your “Pep 
Appeal’’? 

Sound your Z 

You like it, it likes you 
I got it with a (?) 

The support of a nation 
Give your neck a break! 
Say it again! 

Just grin and spread it 
thin 


_)124. 
— __)125. 
____)196. 
_)197. 
_)128. 
____)129. 
)130. 
_)131. The heart of the lunch 
kit 
For better “‘See-Ability” 
Soothingly Yours 
“The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales” 


_)132. 
_)133. 
_)134. 


Over a period of years different groups of 
students were tested to see their reactions 
to these tests. Their answers are shown on 
page 9. Your answers may not be the same 
if you live in a community where some 
of these brands are not well known. It is 
interesting to note that year after year the 
majority of students reacted the same. Those 
questions which were not answered the same 
are shown with the various answers which 
were given on successive tests. It is also 
interesting to notice that the questions on 
which there were a number of reactions are 
mostly all “impulse goods.”’ This is the type 
of goods which people purchase on the spur 
of the moment without any great amount of 
thought or deliberation. 
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The fixed point of view that our high products certainly shows the effect that 


school students have on certain types of 


advertising is having on future consumers. 


ANSWERS TO BRAND IDENTIFICATIONS 
1. Clapps 31. Johnson & Johnson 
2. Johnson & Johnson 32. Beechnut; Wrigleys 
3. Willard; Exide 33. Winchester 
4. Eveready 34. Adams 
5. Elgin 35. Phoenix 
6. French’s 36. Johns-Manville 
7. Kodak 37. Mazda 
8. Heinz 38. Tangee; Max Factor 
9. Kellogs; Wheaties 39. Yale 
10. Lucky Strike; Chesterfield; Camels; Old Golds; 40. Life; Esquire 
Phillip Morris 41. Kesten 
11. King Edward; White Owl 42. Simmons 
12. Old Dutch 43. French’s 
13. Eight O’Clock; Maxwell House; Chase & Sanborn 44. Pay Day 


14. New Departure 
15. Ponds 
16. Sherwin-Williams 


17. Eberhard-Faber; Velvet 


18. Kaywoodie 


19. Velvet; Prince Albert; Half and Half 


20. Philco 

21. General Electric 
22. 'Tangee 

23. Olson 

94. Morton’s 

25. Singer 

26. Fitch 


27. Barbasol; Colgates; Mennen 


98. Cannon 
29. Winchester 
30. Florsheim 


*McCreary tires are manufactured locally. 


; . Alka Selzer 

5 . Armours 

‘ . White Flash 
s . Absorbine, Jr. 
} . Barbasol 


. Beechnut Gum 

. Beauty Rest 

. Bon Ami 

. Buick 

10. Bulova 

11. Camel 

12. Chesterfield 

13. Cashmere Bouquet 
14. Coca Cola 

15. Chase & Sanborn 
16. Clove Gum 

17. Castoria 

18. Clorox 

19. Chipso 

20. Colgates 

21. Carnation Milk 
22. Corona 

23. Champion Coal 
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25. Chevrolet 

26. Camay 

27. Old Dutch 
28. Morton’s Salt 
29. Dr. Lyons 
30. Duquesne 
31. Esso 

32. Elgin 

33. Esquire 

34. Fisk 
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24. Briggs Pipe Mixture 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
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Red Ball 

Rogers 1847 

Lux; Camay; Ivory 
Coca Cola 
Kalamazoo 
Champion 

Franklin 

Hoover 

McCreary* 

Ipana; Colgates; Listerine; Pepsodent 
Cannon 

Farmall 

Remington 
Maytag 

Elgin 

Mimeograph 


ANSWERS TO ADVERTISING SLOGANS 


35. Firestone Tires 69. Prudential Insurance 
36. Fords 70. Pall Mall Cigarette 
37. Gulf Gasoline 71. Pillsbury Best Flour 
38. Granger 72. Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
39. Fels-Naptha 73. Rubine 

40. Heinz 74. Sterling 

41. Half and Half 75. Sinclair Opaline Oil 
42. Hamilton 76. Tangee 

43. Hoover Sweeper 77. Viceroy 

44. Ipana 78. Victor Records 

45. I. E. S. 79. Wrigley’s Gum 

46. Ivory 80. Woodbury’s Powder 
47. Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 81. Welsh (grapejuice) 
48. Mail Pouch 82. Whistle 

49. Palmolive 83. Champion 

50. Prince Albert 84. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
51. Life Buoy 85. Mobile Gasoline 

52. Philco 86. Life Savers 

53. Sal-Hepatica 87. Linit 

54. Simonize 88. Mars Candy Bar 
55. Tums 89. Ovaltine 

56. Wheaties 90. Oxydol 

57. Woodbury’s Soap 91. Pinex 

58. Johnsons Baby Powder 92. Blue Sonoco 

59. Kendall 93. Spry 

60. Listerine 94. Max Factor 

61. Lucky Strike 95. Sanforized 

62. Model Tobacco 96. Luckies 

63. Juicy Fruit Gum 97. Hires Root Beer 

64. Metropolitan Insurance 98. Palmolive 

65. Maxwell House Coffee 99. Sanka 

66. WLW Crosley 100. Jergens Face Cream 


67. 
68. 


Occident Flour 
Postum 


101. Royal Crown 
102. Blue Jay 


(Concluded on page 36) 








Keep Your Business Teaching Up To Date 


by 
Bernard A. Shilt 


Supervisor, Secondary Commercial Education 


Buffalo, New York 


If the teaching of business 
subjects is to function most 
effectively, the students must 
understand and be prepared to 
use intelligently the latest im 
portant changes in business. 
When graduates of business 
curriculums become business 
employees and find that busi- 
ness information given them 
by their teachers is not up to 
date, or that essential informa- 
tion has been omitted from 
their courses, they, as well as 
their employers, are going to 
think many unkind thoughts 
about the program of business education, 
the school, and the teachers. 

During recent years there have been so 
many changes in business that no textbook 
can be completely up to date with business 
information for a long time. In fact, by the 
time the textbook is off the press a few 
items of information in the book probably 
will be incorrect. This does not mear that 
there is no need for a good textbook. In 
most cases, 99 99/100 per cent of the text 
material will be up to date, and it is a com- 
mon practice for the publishers to print 
every four or five years revised editions 
which incorporate the recent changes. How- 
ever, it does mean that the business teacher 
must be on the alert constantly for the im- 
portant business changes that occur and 
use them in his teaching. 

RATIONING. Many of our common com- 
modities have been rationed for more than a 
year, and even though the teachers ef- 
ficiently handled the tremendous job of 
issuing many of the ration books, most of 
them have only a meager concept of the 
clerical work involved for the businessman 
and the bank in the handling of ration 
coupons and certificates. Since both the 
corner grocery store and the gasoline filling 
station, as well as the large department 
store, are involved in the rationing system. 
it would seem that our business graduates 
are not completely prepared unless they have 
been given an understanding of and some 
practice in the clerical aspects of the system. 
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The OPA allows the repro- 
duction of the forms used; 
therefore, it should be an 
easy matter for the business 
teacher to obtain samples and 
prepare copies of blank ration 
checks, deposit slips, and in- 
ventory reports for use in his 
classes. The duplicating of 
these forms will make a good 
project for office and_ secre- 
tarial practice classes. Paper 
‘an be conserved by using 814” 
x 13” paper and preparing 
three blank checks and a de- 
posit slip on one side. A de- 
posit slip and blank checks for some other 
commodity can be placed on the back of the 
same sheet, thus effecting a still greater con- 
servation of paper. 

A simple method of presenting the in- 
formation is to follow the course of the 
coupons, tokens, and certificates from the 
time that the retailer receives them from 
the custemer. This would include a system 
of handling the loose coupons and tokens, 
of opening a ration bank account (separate 
bank accounts are needed for each com- 
modity, such as sugar, processed foods, 
meats and fats, shoes, and gasoline), of filling 
out deposit slips and writing ration checks 
payable to the wholesaler for the goods 
purchased, and of making reconciliation 
statements. A somewhat similar procedure 
is followed by the wholesaler in receiving 
ration points from retailers and in using 
them to buy from producers and processors. 
It should be pointed out that these ration 
checks are nonnegotiable. Amendment 6, 
General Ration Order 3, provides that 
for each box of ration tokens included in a 
deposit or received from nondepositors, the 
bank may charge 2 cents; for each ration 
check, 5 cents; for each box of tokens ex- 
changed by the bank for valid ration evi- 
dences, 144 cents; and for each item re- 
ceived in exchange for such a box, 1 cent. 

Whether the teaching of this material will 
be done in the bookkeeping class, the busi- 
ness arithmetic class, in some other class, or 
in several classes will depend upon the par- 
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ticular school system and the business 
teachers. Certainly, the teachers in a par- 
ticular school should work together on such a 
project in order that there may not be un- 
desirable duplication of teaching. 

WITHHOLDING TAXES. The “pay-as-you- 
earn” plan for Federal income taxes that 
was recently enacted by Congress has 
brought added clerical duties to both large 
and small business firms; yes, even to 
churches, clubs, and other social organiza- 
tions. Most certainly anyone who expects 
to take a position as a bookkeeper, a pay- 
roll clerk, or in some similar work will not 
be properly prepared unless he has been 
given training in this work in his business 
classes. 

Many firms use tables in determining the 
amount of the wages to be withheld; there- 
fore, practice in the use of such tables should 
be provided. There should be practice in 
determining the amount of the withholdings 
in a variety of situations—for the single 
employee, for the employee with one de- 
pendent, for the employee with several de- 
pendents, and for varying amounts of 
wages. The bookkeeping student should also 
be taught to make the proper entries at 
each pay-roll period and also at the time 
such withholdings are forwarded to the 
Federal government. 

SOCIAL sEcuRITY TAXES. Although the so- 
called social security taxes have been in 
operation for the past few years, many 
textbooks still being used do not include 
that topic. Since social security has a two- 
fold application—old-age pension and un- 
employment insurance—it seems desirable 
that they be taught as two different topics. 

Bookkeeping and accounting students 
should be given practice both in making 
-alculations and in using tables to determine 
the contribution of the employee, as well as 
the tax levied on the business for the old age 
pension fund. Problems involving employees 
who earn more than $3,000 a year should be 
given along with problems involving em- 
ployees who earn less than $3,000 a year. 
Drill should be given in making the proper 
entries at each pay-roll period for the de- 
ductions from the employees’ wages and 
for the tax on the business; in the prepara- 
tion of balance sheets and statements of 
profit and loss that reflect such entries; 
and in making entries to record the sending 
of such accumulated employee contribu- 
tions and business taxes to the Social 
Security Board at the proper time. In 
presenting the unemployment insurance 
phase of social security, it should be pointed 
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out that these funds are paid to the unem- 
ployed by the various state governments, 
not the Federal government. Great care 
should be given to the selection of account 
titles for such records. The more specific 
they are, the more meaningful they will be 
to the students. Some practice should be 
given in the preparation of reports that are 
transmitted to the state governments with 
the money. 

BOND, HOSPITALIZATION, INSURANCE, AND OTHER 
pEpucTions. A great many business firms 
have plans, based on pay-roll deductions, 
for their employees to purchase U. S. war 
bonds, life insurance, hospitalization in- 
surance, and company stock. The prepara- 
tion of pay-roll clerks and bookkeepers 
should, therefore, include some _ training 
in such procedures. A valuable teaching 
procedure would be for teachers to obtain 
actual pay-roll forms from local firms and 
give their students practice in using these 
multiple-column forms that contain several 
columns for the various deductions. 

TERMS THAT HAVE RECENTLY BECOME COMMON 
IN BUSINESS. It is desirable that students in 
all business classes be made familiar with 
many of the terms that have become com- 
mon during the last few years. Attention 
should be given not only to the pronuncia- 
tion and meaning, but also to the spelling. 
Many of these terms should be used in 
shorthand classes, too. The following are a 
few terms that are illustrative: priorities, 
rationed, synthetics, electronics, Radar, 
renegotiation, reconversion, plastics, freezing 
of prices and wages, ceiling price. OPA, 
USES, WPB, WMC, social security, in- 
ducted, selectees, postwar plans, production 
control, cutbacks, subsidizing, rehabilita- 
tion, bonus, quotas, allocations, contract 
terminations, wage incentives, manpower, 
inflation, war bonds. 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. ‘There is no better 
place than business classes in which proper 
instruction can be given concerning the 
nation’s financial problems, inflation, debt 
payment, bond buying, taxation, budgeting, 
savings, and investments in wartime. In the 
class discussion concerning the purchase of 
U. S. war bonds, the teacher should not 
permit his enthusiasm for promoting their 
sale to cause him to fail to point out that if 
the popular series (Series E) bonds are re- 
deemed before the expiration of the ten- 
year period, the holder will receive less than 
a return of the advertised rate of 2.9 per 
cent interest a year, and in some cases there 
will be no interest. It is also important that 
the students be taught the difference be- 
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tween naming a co-owner and naming a 
beneficiary on the bond. 

CHANGES IN TAXES AND GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
raTES. There have been recent changes in 
the taxes on consumer goods that are to be 
collected by the retailer. Students in classes 
in salesmanship and retail selling should be 
given information on and practice in com- 
puting the latest taxes on jewelry, luggage 
(including handbags and pocketbooks), cos- 
meties, furs, and the like. The tax on local 
and long distance telephone services has 
been changed twice in recent months. 

Postal information is an important topic 
in business courses. Most textbooks do 
not give the new rates for money orders, 
registered and insured mail, letters for local 
delivery, and air mail (including air mail 
rates on letters going to servicemen abroad). 
Although millions of people are now using 
V-mail, there are only a small proportion 
of the users who fully understand how it 
operates. 

NEW PRODUCTS. It is not possible for busi- 
ness teachers to give their students informa- 
tion on all the new products that are finding 
their way to our markets, but the more 
important ones should be discussed. It is 
important that the students in retail selling 
classes know the newer products, especially 
those that are now being used as substitutes 
for certain other products that “have gone 
to war.” 

Plastics have become so important (the 
production of synthetic resin having risen 
from about 50 million pounds in 1933 to 
some 800 million pounds in 1943, with 50 
per cent of the increase coming in the last 
three years) and have such glowing pre- 
dictions concerning their future use that 
many people have visions of living in a 
plastic world—our homes, our furniture, our 
cars, and even our clothes are to be made 
from these magical materials. Such en- 
thusiasm must be tempered with realism, 
for plastics possess limitations as well as 
virtues. However, they do offer combina- 
tions of physical properties found in no 
other single material. The following partial 
listing of products already made from 
plastics should be of special interest to 
teachers of economic geography and retail 
selling: combs; toothbrushes; buttons; buck- 
les; dishes (already being used in U. S. 
Naval vessels and in patrol bombers); 
pen and pencil sets; piano keys; lamp shades; 
window shades; furniture; costume jewelry; 
toys; telephone sets; radio cabinets and some 
fifteen interior parts; clock cases; book ends; 
display racks; candlesticks; washing ma- 
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chine agitators; tool gauges; electrical 
switches; lining for tanks; hose lines for 
chemicals and acids; plastic closures for 
glass, metal, and wood containers: aircraft 
parts, including turrets, windshields, nose 
sections, and many instruments; floors in 
buses, boats, and airplanes; drinking straws; 
table mats; ash trays; cases for hearing 
devices; bathtubs; and even caskets that 
are secure from mildew and corrosion by 
soil acids. 

Other interesting developments are meth- 
ods in dehydrating meats and vegetables; 
making powdered eggs; turning cranberries 
into powder; making synthetic rubber 
from wood waste; and treating soft woods 
so that they become hard woods. 

The business teacher should keep up to 
date on the latest developments in office 
machines and office procedures if he is to 
make his teaching function effectively. 
Surely, the teacher of business subjects has 
a golden opportunity to give his students 
the latest information and training. Yes, 
it is more than an opportunity; it is an ob- 
ligation. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
by S. J. Wanous 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a printed, 
paper-bound book of 62 pages designed for 
supplementary work for either beginning or ad- 
vanced students. The following are a few 
examples of the types of drills: 

Alphabetical Paragraphs 

Alphabetical Sentences 

Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 

Commonly Misspelled Words 

Difficult Reaches 

Figures and Symbols 

Location of Keys 

One-Hand Phrases 

Skill-Building Games 
These drills are designed for (a) developing 
speed, (b) correcting habitual errors, and (c) 
correcting bad habits and developing correct 
habits. With each set of drills the student is 


told clearly the purpose of the drill and what 
he must do to improve his technique. 


List price 52 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Private Business Schools in the Postwar World 


by 


Margaret A. Hickey, Principal 
Miss Hickey's Training School for Secretaries 
St. Louis, Missouri 


A speech delivered at the state convention of the Missouri 
Business Schools Association on December 28, 1943. 


War is the greatest of all calamities. While 
we still see the evidences of its cost in life, 
substance, and resources, it is well that we 
start figuring the ‘“‘aftermathematics” in 
practical and understandable terms. Only 
by so doing can we dare to look forward. We 
must have the “near look and the far vision” 
if we are to prepare for the time when ours 
will be the difficult task of reaching out a 
steadying hand to a great multitude of high- 
spirited, courageous young people who will 
stand at a thousand crossroads asking the 
way. 

The signs will be difficult to read. Many 
young people will be in the position of a 
certain witness described by one of my 
favorite lecturers in law school. The oppos- 
ing counsel was questioning his educational 
qualifications. 

“Well,” said the witness, “I kin read 
figures pretty well, but I don’t do so good 
with the writin’.” 

“What do you mean?” questioned the 
lawyer. 

“Take these here signs along the road,” 
explained the witness. ‘“‘When I want to go 
somewhere, I kin read how fur, but not 
where to.” 

Reading the signs along the road{to our 
economic future will not be easy. We must 
learn to read not only “how fur,” but also 
“where to.” 

At the present time the American attitude 
toward the future is in doubt. It is necessary 
though, that we set our economic house in 
order because the roots from which economic 
disorders grow are the same roots from which 
wars spring. 

There are those who condemn planning for 
the future. However, I am convinced that 
by planning for tomorrow, we can spur pro- 
duction today. We can get today’s job done 
faster and better. Worrying and fretting 
about the uncertainties and_ insecurities 
ahead undermine the deep-rooted confidence, 
the absolute faith we should have in the 
destiny of this country as a responsible mem- 
ber of the family of nations. 
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As I listen to the postwar planners—the 
postwar “imagineers’—I wish that they 
would engineer their imagination down to 
earth a bit. Over a hundred government 
agencies, and as many more private agencies, 
are busy with postwar plans. At best this 
kind of thinking must be speculative and 
imaginative. But it should be fired with the 
great thundering reality that even before 
the guns are quiet and victory is achieved, 
we must face the threat of mass unemploy- 
ment in the early postwar period. If we are 
to win through to a sound peacetime 
economy, then we must make certain that 
“demobilization does not become demorali- 
zation.” ' 

Before the fighting stops fully, millions of 
people will be fighting or working to win the 
war. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
estimated that between 15 million and 20 
million people will be in war production and 
between 10 and 15 million will be in uniform. 
These figures indicate a labor shift on a scale 
even beyond the gigantic tasks of mobiliza- 
tion for war. It is well for us to remember 
that it has taken two and one-half years for 
us to reach the peak of war production. It 
is not to be anticipated that we can transfer 
immediately to the peak of peace-time pro- 
duction. The “road back” will necessarily 
be as long a process, if not a longer one, be- 
cause the fierce compulsion of wartime neces- 
sity will not be with us to spur us ahead. 
The speed with which the replacement and 
shifts come, however, will determine the 
difficulties. 

We shall emerge from the war with the 
most highly mechanized and efficient in- 
dustrial structure the world has ever known. 
But this is a structure geared for wartime 
uses, with millions of people trained only 
for wartime skills. Men and machines must 
be reconverted to peacetime needs. 

A backward look at this point will be help- 
ful. For a period of twenty years before the 
war, our industrial manpower needs did not 
require anything like the number of people 
who will be trained in manufacturing and 
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mechanical occupations when war ceases. 
Actually the number of workers in these 
fields had remained stable and a decline 
had been evident in their proportion to all 
workers. Technological unemployment was 
already a growing problem and it contributed 
definitely to the unemployment figures of 
the depression period. However, there are 
brighter facts in our occupational history. 
Between 1920 and 1940 the occupations 
showing the greatest increases were in trade, 
professional services, government service, 
and the clerical field. Even in the depression 
decade the number of workers in public 
service and clerical work had doubled. 

War alters trends. War makes work of an 
entirely different nature from peacetime 
needs. Our armed forces and the war in- 
dustries have required millions of men and 
women to work with their hands—in air- 
craft, shipbuilding, and munitions. The 
welder, the riveter, the toolmaker, the ma- 
chinist, and the mechanic have come into 
their own bright spotlight of wartime 
activity, but there is good reason to believe 
that this reversal of the old trend will not 
become permanent. 


I believe that our production methods 
will continue to improve, that we shall 
make more and better goods with fewer 
human hands. This will reduce the number 
of people needed in production, but it will 
increase the number needed in preproduction 
planning and postproduction distribution. 
All the creative problems of design, organi- 
zation, distribution, traffic, finance, and per- 
sonnel will continue to need an increasing 
number of better-trained people. 

Millions of war workers will find that 
their wartime skills will become obsolete 
overnight. ‘They will face the immediate 
need to retrain for nonproduction jobs. 
Satisfactory job orientation for returning 
soldiers and for war workers will require 
guidance, training, and placement of an 
entirely different character. The spotty, 
specialized programs evolved under great 
pressure of wartime necessity will not serve. 
Postwar jobs will require different types of 
abilities, experience, and training from those 
acquired through on-the-job training lasting 
anywhere from six minutes to six weeks. 

True, these programs were necessary in 
order to make possible the hasty training of 
millions. Jobs were “diluted,” and many 
individuals have become deluded into think- 
ing that these hastily-acquired, inadequate 
skills will be marketable under the new 
competence that is certain to be demanded 
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later on. Single skills were taken out of the 
skein so that intensive training could be 
given. In the postwar period there will again 
be the need for the multiple-skilled person 
who is equipped with a constellation of 
skills and who is ready for rapid techno- 
logical change. Again we must think more 
in terms of total program rather than a 
narrowly conceived program for a limited 
occupational assignment. 

The postwar job outlook, I believe, will 
be best in the types of occupations where 
the pool of trained workers is now almost 
exhausted. The greatest oversupply of 
workers will be in the fields greatly ex- 
panded now by untrained and semitrained 
workers. The job market will be surfeited 
with these people who will be unable to 
transfer their skills acquired in aircraft, 
munitions, shipbuilding, and temporary 
government work. ‘These are fields which 
must necessarily cut back sharply. There is 
likely to be a slack period, too, for the semi- 
prepared people who have entered certain 
professional fields which have experienced 
great expansion. 

The group hardest hit will not be the 
veterans, the displaced war workers, or the 
women war workers, although the adjust- 
ment of women war workers will not be an 
easy one. The hardest hit group will be the 
new high school and college graduates. The 
age distribution of the unemployed will 
perhaps return to the picture it has pre- 
sented in the past, with the concentration 
at either end of the age scale. Here we shall 
find the young people who have heard the 
fabulous stories of big money, easy times, 
and swing music while you work. They will 
be untrained to meet the new and exacting 
tasks ahead. They will be undisciplined by 
the war-born responsibilities of their elders 
with whom they must compete. One of the 
most devastating war consequences is the 
effect of war on those of high school age. 
Training seems dull and useless in a world 
of swiftly swirling war prosperity. A perilous 
disregard of laws dealing with child labor and 
compulsory school attendance has made in- 
roads on the high school population. We 
should wage a children’s crusade to send 
these youngsters back to school where they 
an be of far greater service to their country 
in the hard years of reconstruction ahead. 
And lest they become too devoted to their 
war-swollen salary checks, it is our duty to 
warn them that good postwar jobs will go, 
as they always have, to the best-educated, 
the best-trained, and the _best-qualified 
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Perhaps at this point you would like to 
make a hurried tour with me of “jobserva- 
tions” gathered from my wartime experience 
as chairman of the Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Because of time limits, the tour must 
be restricted to only a few highspots. 

(1) There are great gaps in American edu- 
cation that someone must supply. The busi- 
ness school of tomorrow should be concerned 
with these gaps. Lacks in fundamental 
preparation—in mathematics, English, spell- 
ing, reading, and work habits—must be 
supplied. New techniques can be learned 
hurriedly if the foundation has been built, 
but lacking the foundation, the new tech- 
niques are futile. On the other hand, the 
foundation cannot be made up by time- 
consuming, ineffective special courses offered 
with a lot of fanfare. We must do a better 
job of preparing young people for their 
initial jobs in business and industry. 

(2) There is a great need for training in 
job relations. A new competency in human 
relations will be demanded. Technical ef- 
ficiency has been vastly increased during 
the war, but the human capacity for ef- 
fective co-operation in many areas of living 
has deteriorated. We cannot mask the ugly 
fact that there is a diminishing capacity for 
working together, whether in labor relations, 
in public life where quarrels and strife are 
rampant, or in the family. To attack, to 
destroy—that is the battle cry of pressure 
groups battling pressure groups. 

We need training programs that address 
themselves to the human aspects of living 
and working together for common and de- 
sirable goals. The war has high-lighted the 
importance of human problems and their re- 
lationship to work effectiveness. There are 
too many bunglers in the arts of human re- 
lations. We tend to subsume that technical 
efficiency alone spells success. 

(3) There are new beginnings ahead. Busi- 
ness schools will not take up where they left 
off. It is important that we do not think 
wishfully about the future or sentimentalize 
about the past. Many people are so busy 
looking into the past or peering into the 
faulty horoscope of their own ambition that 
they are backing into the future. 


We must recognize that we are a part of 
a deepening educational crisis. We must 
help our communities solve grave educa- 
tional problems. Much of our educational 
misery stems from our own indifference to 
the larger tasks of educational statesmanship. 
We have not helped our communities solve 
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their educational problems. Now we realize 
that there is danger that our educational 
democracy might be compromised or even 
supplanted by some forn of educational 
authoritarianism. It is well to remember 
that the people who have the wrong ideas 
have them so much stronger than those who 
have the right ideas. 


(4) It is highly important for us to see 
that our field of service is recognized and 
accepted as socially useful. Ve nust de- 
velop an active, appreciative public opinion. 


I have faith in the validity of our essential 
traditions. Mine is the firm conviction that 
the private business school—the private 
school for that matter—has a definite place 
in training young people for responsible 
vocational citizenship. I believe that the 
development of private business schools has 
been made possible by people of vision, high 
purpose, and ability. But I must believe 
with sufficient vigor to lead others to be- 
lieve also. Every educator in the private 
business school field must make every op- 
portunity, sometimes make the opportuni- 
ties, to bring to the front and into the open 
the best features of our contribution. At 
the same time, we must work to correct the 
less desirable features wherever they occur. 
In any educational program, progress de- 
pends upon searching and merciless criticism. 


Business schools have the right to be 
estimated at their best, not at their worst, 
and certainly not by “minimum standards.” 
Undesirable standardization at this juncture 
is dangerous. Just when public business 
education is catching the light of more pro- 
gressive methods, long-known and initiated 
by better private schools, it would be retro- 
gressive for us to advocate discarded edu- 
cational straightjackets. We have a long 
history of originality and initiative. It is 
important to preserve our ‘“‘independent- 
mindedness.” 

Preserving the integrity of the private 
business school is an individual responsi- 
bility. I would oppose any invitation for 
state regulation. It is the individual duty of 
each director to look after his own personal 
contribution to the whole. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt many years ago advised the 
graduates of a well-known school: “You 
must, if you want to do your part in the 
world, remember that you must pull your 
own weight; until you have pulled your own 
weight, you cannot help anyone else do so. 
And then further remember that having 
pulled your own weight, you must strive to 
work for the common good.” 
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Let’s Dive Right In and Help Finish 


Arlene, Marilyn, 
Jeanne, Betty Lou, 
Carolyn, and Margaret 
are high school juniors 
in a city near a large 
defense plant. During 
their last summer vaca- 
tion they organized an “All-Girl Company,” 
the main purpose of which was to help in 
the war effort by assisting others who were 
spending all their time in war activities. 
They worked out an organized service for 
odd jobs according to the ability of each 
girl, and the profits were invested in war 
bonds and stamps. Betty Lou’s father gave 
them permission to use two rooms in a 
building which he owned. 

At the close of their organization meeting 
Carolyn remarked, “Let’s dive right in and 
help finish the job.””. You, too, now have an 
opportunity to “dive in” and show how well 
you can keep records for such an organiza- 
tion. 

The girls offered the following services: 

Business Letter Service—addressing envelopes, 
filling in addresses on form letters, composing 
letters. 

Flower Service—supplying fresh flowers to restau- 
rants, to clubs for parties, and for various social 
affairs. 

Gift Service—buying gifts and delivering or mail- 
ing them for busy war workers. 

Proxy Service—taking children for a walk; super- 
vising piano practice; conducting parties for 
children; exploring odd corners of the city with 
children. 

Park-Your-Child Service—-tutoring and caring for 

children during the day. 

Baby Chex Service—caring for children at a local 
department store while the mothers shopped in 
the store. 

Doll Hospital Service—repairing dolls and sewing 
doll garments. 

Sales—selling the following articles at the prices 
indicated: 

Preserves: mint jelly—25 cents a_ glass; 
spiced crabapples—75 cents a quart; 
strawberry and rhubarb preserves—30 
cents a glass. 

Victory garden markers—75 cents each. 

Book plates: “Please return this book”’ 
35 cents each. 

Flower plants: Collection A (accent on 
scent)— 85 cents; Collection B (to be used 
for butterfly and humming bird sanctuar- 
ies) —$1.50. 


The following transactions are to be 
entered in a columnar cash book. The 
column headings for the cash receipts are: 
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A project written by Miss Benson for 
her class in Introduction to Business. 


the Job 


Total Receipts, Flower 
Service, Gift Service, 


Proxy Service, Park- 
Your-Child Service, 
Baby Chex Service, 
Letter Service, Doll 


Hospital Service, Sales, 
and Miscellaneous. The column headings 
for the cash payments are: Total Payments, 
Carfare, Supplies, Bonds, Defense Stamps, 
and Miscellaneous. 

THE TRANSACTIONS 

The girls called their first week “Equip a 
Soldier Week.” The purpose of this goal 
was to make enough money with which to 
buy bonds that would be equivalent to 
equipping a soldier. For this goal they 
needed $30.52. 

June 1 The six girls contributed $50 

and used this as their cash on 

hand. This represented the 
ownership. 

2 Marilyn bought a gift for a cus- 
tomer of the Gift Service. Her 
commission for this service 
amounted to 75 cents. 

3 Spent 10 cents for carfare. 

5 The weekly receipts for Jeanne’s 
Proxy Service amounted to $9. 

5 The receipts for the Baby Chex 
Service for the week were $10. 

5 Arlene addressed 5,000 envelopes 

during the week and _ received 

$3.75 a thousand for this work. 

Find the total of the cash receipts 

to ascertain if the girls reached 

their first goal. 

The second week was called “Adopt a 
Soldier Week.” For this goal the sum of 
$43.50 was needed—the cost of feeding a 
soldier in our country at 60 cents a day, and 
one soldier overseas at 85 cents a day. 

June 7 Bought four bonds at $18.75 
$75; bought stamps—$10. 
Received three unique “board- 
ers” for a period of four weeks. 
These boarders consisted of a 
‘anary, a dog, and a turtle which 
were left by a family who went 
on a trip. The weekly board bill 
amounted to $3. 

8 Bought supplies, including food, 
for the boarders—$3.75. 


PROBLEM: 
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June 8 


10 


11 


11 


12 


12 


12 


12 


PROBLEM: 





Sold and received cash for the 
following items: 25 victory gar- 
den markers; 5 glasses of mint 
jelly; 3 quarts of spiced crab- 
apples; 15 book plates; 5 scarf 
pins. 

Betty Lou supplied flowers to a 
cafe and received $2. 

Arlene composed five letters and 
received $2.50. 

Jeanne spent the day on the 
“Floating Hospital” boat and 
assisted the play director. She 
received $4. 

Carolyn assisted a home manage- 
ment specialist who made a study 
of wasted energy and motions. 
She received $3. 

The receipts for Jeanne’s Proxy 
Service were $12 for the week. 
The receipts for the Baby Chex 
Service were $8. 

Margaret repaired three dolls and 
received $1.50. 

Marilyn bought a gift and re- 
ceived $1 as her commission. 
Find the total of the cash re- 
ceipts. Did the girls meet their 
goal? 


The girls were very much encouraged over 
the results of their enterprise. They decided 
that each of the next two weeks would be 
known as “Arm a Soldier Week.”’ This goal 
required $208.75. 


June 14 


14 


16 


17 


18 


19 


21 


21 


September, 


Bought three bonds at $18.75— 
$56.25. 

Received $3 for the weekly board 
bill of the three pets. 

Paid $1.50 for medicine for the 
dog. 

Sold flower plants: one each of 
Collections A and B. 

Arlene received $4 for filling in 
addresses on form letters. 
Marilyn worked in a store for 
the day and received $2. 
Carolyn conducted a Baby Chex 
Service at the community circus 
and received $9. 

The weekly receipts for Jeanne’s 
Proxy Service amounted to $15. 
Received $3 for the weekly board 
bill of the three pets. 

Betty Lou supplied flowers for a 
banquet and received $5; two of 
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June 22 
22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


26 


26 


26 
26 


the girls assisted with the work 
at the banquet and received $8. 
Spent 60 cents for carfare. 
Sold the following items: 5 quarts 
of spiced crabapples; 5 glasses of 
strawberry and rhubarb pre- 
serves. 
Arlene assisted in an office during 
the week. She received a salary 
of $25. Enter in the Letter 
Service column. 
Two businessmen called and 
wanted something unique to be 
used as a favor for a dinner party. 
Carolyn told them about painted 
mushrooms which were used at 
one time in France as bouton- 
nieres. The idea appealed to 
them and they ordered thirty-five 
boutonnieres at 50 cents each. 
Carolyn received a check for 
$17.50. Enter in the Sales 
column. 
Margaret’s Park-Your-Child 
Service brought in $6 for tutor- 
ing; the Baby Chex Service re- 
ceipts for the week were $15; 
the Proxy Service receipts were 
$13. 
Carolyn and Margaret had an 
interesting experience working 
for the manager of a cafeteria. 
As they stood in front of the 
cafeteria they jotted down li- 
cense numbers of the cars of 
people who stopped at the cafe- 
teria for lunch. In the afternoon 
they obtained the names and 
addresses of the car owners at the 
courthouse. For this service they 
received $10. Later Arlene was 
asked to compose a letter for the 
manager, which he sent to the 
people who had stopped at his 
cafeteria, inviting them to come 
again. Arlene received $1 for 
composing the letter and $6 for 
typing the letters. 
Marilyn’s Gift Service commis- 
sion amounted to $3. 
Arlene addressed envelopes and 
received a check for $3.75. 
Sold 12 scarf pins. 
Margaret’s Park-Your-Child 
Service received $3 for the care 
of a child. 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Emphasis on Language in Postwar Business Education 


Dr. Kimberley Roberts 
Head, Foreign Language Department 
Cedar Crest College 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


One afternoon a young man came to our 
school, a letter in his hand. He said that this 
letter had come to his office that morning 
from Uruguay, and that nobody in his 
organization could read it. We were glad to 
help him out; in a short time the letter, 
which was an important one, was translated, 
and a reply went off to the South American 
firm in Uruguay the following day. But 
suppose this young man had not been able 
to find a translator for his letter so quickly? 
His firm might have lost an order, or an- 
tagonized a prospective customer. © And 
why did a company engaged in Latin Ameri- 
can commerce lack a competent translator 
of Spanish? Suppose a letter came from 
Brazil, written in Portuguese? Would the 
language even be recognized, and if it were, 
how could a speaker of Portuguese be found 
in a short time? 

After the young man left, we both began 
to discuss our relations with Latin America 
and the tremendous amount of ignorance 
that still exists about Latin American affairs. 
For one thing, few people know that Portu- 
guese, and not Spanish, is the language of 
Brazil. And yet, how many firms have sent 
speakers of Spanish down to Rio de Janeiro 
with the fond hope that these emissaries 
would have no language problem with 
which to cope. Then there was the well-read 
college graduate, a brilliant science student, 
who once asked whether the various Latin 
American countries were really independent 
nations, or did they all belong to the United 


States? Lack of knowledge on this funda- 
mental question would have been dis- 


astrous if this man had been engaged by his 
firm in other than a_ purely technical 
capacity, in which he did not have to meet 
Latin Americans or decide the policies to be 
used in regard to the Latin American market. 

In facing squarely these problems, we 
both decided that the only solution would 
be to urge students in business education to 
pay serious attention to the need for study- 
ing a foreign language. It is true that in 
many colleges a business education student 
can go through a four-year course and get 
his degree without ever coming near a 
language class, although in most institutions 
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the business education student has a number 
of elective courses. At least two years (and 
even more if possible) of foreign language 
work, preferably in Spanish or Portuguese 
or both, would be a tremendous asset to the 
student in business education when he 
applies for a position. From now on, not 
only for the duration of the war but also 
after the war, every enterprise that does 
more than a merely local business will need 
in its offices one or more employees with a 
knowledge of foreign languages, especially 
Spanish and Portuguese. There is a need 
for secretaries who can make an accurate 
and quick translation of important corre- 
spondence to and from Latin American 
firms; for men and women familiar with 
Latin American geography and social and 
political problems; for men and women 
familiar with the legal terminology and ac- 
counting terminology. (Since bookkeeping 
methods and systems are universal, it is not 
necessary for a person to study two separate 
bookkeeping and accounting courses, but 
merely to study the bookkeeping terms and 
titles in a foreign language.) Large com- 
panies in the United States have frequent 
Latin American visitors. These visitors 
should be received by a pleasant young 
American who can converse intelligently 
with them about their homelands. How 
much more agreeable for the visitors to be 
able to talk business directly with one whom 
they have found to be simpdtico than 
through the medium of an_ interpreter! 
Recently a personnel manager of a large 
corporation related that many large firms 
today are forced to hire only foreign-born 
citizens in their exporting and importing 
departments. 

As for the commercial representative who 
is sent southward, he must, more than ever 
before, act as an unofficial ambassador. He 
must have not only a good command of 
the language but he must also have the 
proper patience and tact for dealing with 
Latins, who do not like “hustlers.” To 
gain the necessary understanding of the 
mentality of Latins, he should, if possible, 
prepare himself while he is still in college by 
taking literature courses in Spanish or 
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Portuguese. ‘These courses, with their em- 
phasis on wide reading, will give the student 
a picture of the customs, traditions, preju- 
dices, and idiosyncracies of the people with 
whom he is to do business. Courses of this 
type, especially if they are handled by an 
instructor who himself has lived among 
Latin Americans and likes them, will help 
to dispel a great many of the misconceptions 
about Latin America that still exist. Thou- 
sands of Americans, in spite of the increase 
in information about their neighbors to the 
south, still think of Latins as ultra-poetic 
souls forever strumming guitars, killing 
bulls, and falling in love with every woman 
that passes by. Actually, the Latin is 
practical and realistic, often far less ro- 
mantic than we are, and quite devoted to 
his home and family. Our portrayal of him 
as a sissified serenader is as far removed 
from the truth as the idea, still held in some 
parts of the world, that all Americans carry 
guns, chew tobacco, and fight Redskins in 
the suburbs of New York. Intelligent read- 
ing and discussion of Spanish and Spanish 
American novels will reveal to the student a 
type of Latin quite different from the one that 
had heretofore existed in his imagination. 

In the past, our businessmen have often 
been unsuccessful in Latin America. Usually 
the reason for this has been their lack of 
knowledge of languages, which in- turn 
resulted in a complete misunderstanding of 
the Latin mind. 

In planning the Spanish courses at Cedar 
Crest College, we have kept the problems 
of the business education students in view. 
Naturally, in a small college it is impossible 
to set up separate sections in language work 
and give business education students one 
type of instruction and liberal arts students 
another type of instruction. Thus, the first 
problem was to set up a program in the 
elementary and intermediate work that 
would be of profit to all students. The 
first year, as in most institutions, is devoted 
to a thorough drill on grammar, with reading 
of simple textbooks as early in the course 
as possible. The material in these textbooks 
can be used by the teacher as a starting 
point from which to introduce remarks 
about Latin America. It is never too early 
on the course to acquaint students with 
Latin American customs and points of view. 
Most grammars and other elementary 
Spanish books nowadays are full of photo- 
graphs, anecdotes, and maps dealing with 
Latin America which stimulate in the stu- 
dents a desire to know more about their 
neighbors. 
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In the intermediate courses, rapid reading 
in Spanish is stressed. Here, much use is 
made of modern Latin American material, 
by means of which the student absorbs a 
great deal of historical, cultural, and geo- 
graphical information. Students are urged 
to keep up with current events in Latin 
America. Naturally, some of the material 
used deals with Spain and is equally to 
the point, since Spain and Spanish culture 
still play a role in a great part of Latin 
American thought. 

By the end of the second year, then, the 
students will have a good reading knowledge 
of Spanish, together with as complete a 
picture as it is possible to give of Latin 
American life. Business students who get 
no further in Spanish than this point are 
already prepared when they get their jobs 
to translate Spanish-language letters and 
other material received by their employers; 
those students with linguistic ability will be 
able to carry on simple Spanish conversa- 
tions. 

Business students are urged, however, to 
go on to a third year of Spanish if possible. 
It is for their special benefit that the com- 
mercial Spanish course has been organized. 
Here students learn to write business 
letters in Spanish; they become acquainted 
with terms of banking, accounting, trade, 
and law that they are not likely to find in 
the intermediate course. Retail selling 
students who have particular aspirations 
to engage in foreign commerce take this 
course, for they should understand the 
principles and practices of distributive 
organizations not only as they pertain to 
American public policies, but also as they 
pertain to foreign countries. Naturally, 
their grammar, pronunciation, and general 
knowledge of the language are constantly 
reviewed. 

There are, of course, certain students who 
have had French or German in high school 
and who do not want to change to another 
language when they enter college. As far 
as French is concerned, any time spent on 
this language will prove a good investment 
in Latin America, for many cultured Latin 
Americans speak and read French and have 
traveled in France, a country which has 
always been held in great esteem by our 
Southern neighbors. Of course, one must 
bear in mind that this knowledge of French 
is somewhat restricted since it is confined 
to the wealthier circles. Yet, a representa- 
of an American firm who is given an im- 
portant post in Latin America will find that 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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After reading a recent article 
on teaching Morse code, I began 


Problems in Teaching Radio Code 


James E. Decker 
Columbia High School 





combine both kinds of drill, with 
code characters being used most 


jotting down some of my own South Orange, New Jersey prominently. 


observations on the subject as 
applied to radio, and I wondered what other 
teachers are doing in their classes. 

MEASURING STUDENT PROGRESS. It seems to 
me that in a skill of this kind, as near abso- 
lute perfection as possible, is a necessity, 
for on the military or commercial operator’s 
ability may depend the lives and safety of 
all the members of his particular unit. This 
fact should be kept in mind by the teacher, 
and it should be brought frequently to the 
attention of the students. It should also 
enter into the picture as progress and effi- 
ciency are being measured. 

So far as I know, there is no progressive 
grading scale that is even remotely common. 
Such things as periodic grades are still neces- 
sary evils; to those of us who are “just 
feeling our way along” in this new field, 
such information would be of tremendous 
ralue. 

LETTER PRESENTATION. Even in the various 
branches of the armed forces there seem to 
be several different ways of presenting the 
alphabet. In some cases the old way of 
going straight through the alphabet, three 
or four letters at a time, is used. In other 
branches the order is that suggested by the 
American Radio Relay League in their 
booklet, Learning the Radio Telegraph Code. 
Still other branches follow the arrangement 
used in the Basic Radio Code Kit. This kit 
of records, approved by the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps, is one of the new preinduction 
courses that are being offered to boys who 
are approaching military age. It has re- 
ceived wide publicity and it is being used to 
advantage by many schools throughout the 
country. 

Once the alphabet has been learned, or at 
least as soon as the vowels have been mas- 
tered, words and sentences can be used as 
practice material. When such copy is used, 
however, the student “‘anticipates the let- 
ters” rather than concentrates on receiving 
each one. This habit, if it is allowed to con- 
tinue, will retard the student’s progress when 
code language is being used. 

Jumbled characters, or code language, 
require that the student keep much more 
alert in order to catch each signal, but their 
exclusive use tends to become monotonous. 
I believe that an ideal lesson would be to 
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SPEED BUILDING. After eight or 
nine weeks of instruction (one class period 
each day), the student should have covered 
the alphabet and numerals and should be able 
to copy them at about five words a minute. 
The last half of the semester should then be 
used for building up speed and developing 
the keying technique. It has been suggested 
that a speed of ten words a minute should 
be reached by the end of the one-semester 
course. It has also been observed that from 
the earliest instruction the letters should be 
formed rather rapidly. The student should 
then concentrate on the rhythm of the char- 
acter rather than on the frequency and the 
order of the separate sounds that form the 
character. Forming this habit early in the 
training will pay dividends in developing 
speed. 

In the early stages of training, the number 
of words is kept low by giving more time 
between the letters, while the letters them- 
selves are formed rapidly. As the speed of 
transmission increases, this between-letter 
spacing diminishes, while the time for the 
character itself remains the same. Of course 
as speeds over ten or twelve words a minute 
are reached, both of these time intervals 
decrease. As I said before, the operator 
thus identifies the character by its rhythmic 
sound rather than by its several parts. 

It is a well-known fact that the answer to 
easy and rapid copying ability is in being 
able to carry in the mind those characters 
that have been heard until the hand “‘eatches 
up” with the transmission. Some operators 
fall into this practice by chance, but they 
do not have as great a degree of efficiency 
as they would have if some directed training 
in that habit could be given. 

In the early part of the radio code course, 
the mind goes through three definite stages: 
(a) hearing the sounds that represent the 
letter, number, or punctuation mark; (b) 
identifying the character; (c) writing the 
character. To be effective, the skill must be 
so thoroughly learned that the second step 
must be instantaneous; in fact, it should 
become entirely automatic. In higher speed 
operation the listener cannot even alternate 
between hearing and writing, but he must 
write what was heard several letters pre- 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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After the surprise attack on 


Present Trends in Business Education 
by 
Paul M. Boynton 


for all the work done in these 


Pearl Harbor, the greatest Supervisor of Business Education Classes. 


factor in the emergency was 
time—for we had no time to 
prepare for the defense of our 
country. Today, over two 
years later, the bottleneck of time has been 
broken. Our Army and Navy have grown to 
enormous size and our production has broken 
all records, but in so doing, another emer- 
gency has arisen. ‘That emergency is the 
acute war manpower shortage. 

PART-TIME CO-OPERATIVE CLASSES IN BUSINESS 
epucaTION. ‘The realities of the manpower 
shortage are reflected in our schools by the 
continuous drop in enrollment. In post-high 
school business education there is hardly a 
school in America today where a student 
who begins a course stays long enough to 
complete it before leaving to get a job. 
The situation in the high school is similar 
and it would be worse were it not for the 
holding power that the schools exert on 
seniors to remain in school in order to get 
their diplomas. However, as the war 
pressures increase, this holding power will 
not be sufficient to prevent the withdrawal 
of students. One of the solutions to this 
problem is the immediate establishment of 
day part-time co-operative classes in busi- 
ness education, especially in the office skills. 
This plan has already been started for the 
distributive occupations in some _ schools 
under the George-Deen Act. 

WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM. ‘The present 
shortage of typists, stenographers, book- 
keepers, and general clerical help offers the 
high schools a greater opportunity than they 
have ever had for the establishment of work- 
experience classes for all business students in 
the senior year. Business needs the services 
of these students as never before, and they 
need business experience in order to bridge 
the gap that exists between the schoolroom 
and the office. Employers tell us that it 
usually takes from six to twelve weeks for a 
high school graduate to earn his week’s pay 
on a production basis. Work experience will 
materially reduce this adjustment period. 
Such a procedure, coupled with the good 
wages that business is now paying, will 
encourage many students to remain in school 
until graduation; otherwise, they would 
leave for work in industry. High school 
principals should schedule such classes and 
they should grant credit toward graduation 
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Our state trade schools for 
years have tied up trade school 
instruction with actual experi- 
ence. If we are to prepare 
students for office jobs vocationally, it is 
desirable that high schools follow the same 
procedure in tying up actual business ex- 
perience with office skills learned in school. 

MORE ADEQUATE TRAINING. Another trend in 
business education is to offer more adequate 
training in clerical duties and business ma- 
chine operation to those students who do not 
specialize in stenographic, bookkeeping, or 
distributive occupational majors. For the 
duration of the war it may be difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain additional office 
practice equipment, but an increased use of 
the machines that schools already possess 
and the scheduling of classes for after-school 
instruction is important. There is an in- 
creasing demand for clerks who can do 
accurate figuring. Therefore, arithmetic 
should be stressed. 

PREINDUCTION TRAINING. For those boys and 
girls who plan to enter the armed services, a 
course in Army clerical procedures should be 
made a part of the senior office appliances 
course. The Adjutant General’s School has 
recently published an excellent textbook 
for the Army clerk, together with an in- 
structor’s guide, which should be used as 
basic material for this course. 

It may be of interest to you to know that of 
the 750 courses offered by the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, business courses lead all 
subjects in popularity among our armed 
forces overseas. For the armed forces sta- 
tioned in continental United States, arith- 
metic has first place. 

At the induction centers there is a shortage 
of men who can type and who know clerical 
procedures. I have been informed that any 
inductee who can do commercial work is im- 
mediately classified for Army clerical work. 

Typewriting is needed by those boys who 
want to become proficient in radio code 
practice. One of the trends among nonbusi- 
ness students is to take intensive work in 
typewriting while in high school before being 
inducted into the armed services. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE DURATION. ‘The 
suggestions on page 47 are offered as a policy 
for schools during the war. 

(Concluded on page 47) 





Military Office Training 


At Jones Commercial High 
School our object has always 
been to prepare students for 
any kind of commercial work 
which they may be called upon to do after 
graduation. Realizing that many of our 
young men would graduate and enter the 
armed service with a technical knowledge of 
typing, stenography, and bookkeeping, but 
with little knowledge of just what might be 
required from an office man in the Army or 
any other branch of the armed service, we 
have set up a course of study which will 
orient them for future work in a military 
office. 

When I was asked to plan this course, I 
could find no adequate basic textbook. To 
obtain material, two avenues of informa- 
tion were open: (1) service men might be 
contacted about their personal experiences, 
and (2) service offices might be contacted 
for material. From these two sources we 
began collecting material for our course in 
Military Office Training. Many service men 
were interviewed to determine just what 
type of clerical work they had been called 
upon to perform when they entered the 
armed service and what initial preparation 
might have been helpful. Through corre- 
spondence and personal interviews’ with 
Army and Navy men, we also attempted to 
get some idea of what knowledge and tech- 
niques would best fit young men entering 
the service to do military clerical work. I 
received courteous replies from these busy 
men, and the Army Adjutant’s Office in 
Chicago was kind enough to send us a set of 
most of the forms in present use. We have 
also received from these sources books 
which have been used to instruct the per- 
sonnel in several branches of the service. 
This material and advice which we have 
received gave us a great deal of miscellaneous 
data and factual knowledge which could be 
incorporated into the course, but not the 
essential objectives to be accomplished in a 
semester’s work. Evidently the Army has 
felt that this high school work is so essential 
that they have made available a textbook, 
The Army Clerk', which is a well-outlined 
course of the rudiments of knowledge 
needed by a novice Army clerk. The book 
was designed on the senior high school level 
for a semester’s work of Army office training. 
When this book appeared it was gratifying 


Arthur G. Wilkinson 


Jones Commercial High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


to note that, with few excep- 
tions, it contained the same 
elements as the tentative 
course which we had used. 

In planning this course, our objective has 
been to make the training such that it will 
be valuable to business as well as to the 
Army. We realize that our young men 
graduates will be called into the armed 
forces and that some will not do clerical 
work, so we have tried to accomplish two 
things in setting up our semester’s work. 
First, we have tried to give a general knowl- 
edge of the Army and its fundamental make- 
up; second, we have tried to present some 
of the procedures which are peculiar to 
Army office routine. We feel that our first 
aim would be valuable to any man entering 
the service in whatever branch he may be 
placed. Even though he may not be called 
upon to do clerical work in the armed 
forces, much of the technical knowledge 
could be easily transferred to his future 
position in the business world. 

One of the first technical chapters of The 
Army Clerk, which we have been using, 
deals with the use of references. I am sure 
any student in the commercial course would 
profit by a study of this chapter. Another 
chapter on office habits and attitudes might 
also be profitably studied and applied in any 
commercial course. English usage is sup- 
plementary to the chapter on correspond- 
ence. Certainly, this is a_ technique of 
recognized importance in the business world. 

When we first planned the Military Office 
Training course at Jones Commercial High 
School, we thought that it would be set up 
in a typing room, since most of the forms 
should be filled out on the typewriter. Be- 
‘ause no typewriters were available during 
our class period, we had to use a regular 
classroom. Since then I have been glad that 
we did not use a typing room because the 
work consists of general class discussion. If 
typewriters can be made available for some 
of the individual exercises, that is sufficient. 
Of course, at Jones Commercial High School 
all our boys take typing. It would seem, 
therefore, that this work should be carried 
on simultaneously with Military Office 
Training, but certainly the courses in itself 
has too much material to make the teaching 
of typing technique a part of the general 


(Concluded on page 48) 


1The Army Clerk, South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 
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* * %* Business Teachers 


James Avg, Jefferson High School, Lafayette, Indiana 
U.S. Army 
Joun ALuison, Youngstown College, Youngstown, 
Ohio—U. S. Navy 
Henry J. Baker, High School, Hopkinton, Massachu- 
setts—U. S. Army 
MircHe.yt Baron, Derry Township High School, Derry, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
D. P. BartrHotomew, Greenbrier Military School, 
Lewisburg, West Virginia—U. S. Navy 
Nora Brack, High School, Hamtramck, Michigan 
WAC 
Joe Buus, Everett Junior College, Everett, Washing- 
ton—U. S. Army 
Dr. Rosert E. Boyes, High School, Washington, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 
Dr. Kennetu Brown, Girard College, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
CLiayton CAMPBELL, High School, Bourne, Massachu- 
setts—U. S. Navy 
Parrick A. CHampuain, High School, Fort Ann, New 
York—U. S$. Army Air Force 
J. H. Cuerry, High School, Olney, Illinois—U. S. Navy 
Sam Crertano, Palmyra High School, Diamond, Ohio 
U.S. Navy 
Dorotuy CoLtBurN, High School, Natick, Massachu- 
setts—WAVES 
Rosert E. Cook, Derry Township High School, Derry, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
R. M. Coutrer, Derry Township High School, Derry, 
Pennsylvania—U. 5S. Army 
Everett L. Crerar, East High School, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin—U. 5. Navy 
JosepH Currier, York Central School, Retsof, New 
York—U. S. Army 
T. A. Diyenno, High School, Cannonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army 
G. A. Durrer, Nelson Township High School, Gar- 
rettsville, Ohio—U. S. Army 
A. Jackson Earty, Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden, 
Pennsylvania—U. S$. Navy 
Cussy T. Epuirsen, Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho—U. S$. Navy 
Joun Exvk, Vernon Centralized School, Kinsman, Ohio 
U.S. Army 
W. V. Emarey, High School, Aurora, Missouri—U. S. 
Navy 
Francis Eureka, Baldwin Township High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—U. S$. Army 
W. C. Garces, Senior High School, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Navy 
Joun GrauaM, High School, Aurora, Ohio—U.S. Navy 
Raymonp F. Hart, High School, Uxbridge, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Army 
Ev Hitsert, High School, Trenton, Hlinois—U. 5. 
Army 
Artuur Hoops, East High School, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin—U. S$. Navy 
Jacos Huttrenca, High School, Marcellus, Michigan 
U.S. Army 


in Armed Service 
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GerorGE Jonnson, High School, Onaway, Michigan— 
U.S. Army 

MAyYBELLE Kon, East High School, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin—WAC 

ArNo_p W. Lapp, University of Toledo Junior College, 
Toledo, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Dennis Lunp, High School, Hesperia, Michigan— 
U.S. Navy 

Aurrep A. Marrer, High School, Natick, Massachu- 
setts—U. S. Navy 

SaMuEL E. McDona.p, Brentwood High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Wittram McDonatp, High School, Hubbard, Ohio— 
U.S. Navy 

Vince McKeera, High School, Glassport, Pennsyl- 
vania—U.S. Army 

Barnarp McMauon, High School, Wilmington, Mas- 
sachusetts—-U. S. Navy 

C. Burton McMartu, Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho—U. 5S. Army 

C. L. MipeGiey, Brentwood High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania—U. S$. Army 

H. R. Nissitey, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio- 
U.S. Navy 

QO. OLson, Vocational School, Antigo, Wisconsin—U. S. 
Navy 

Gorvon Patrerson, State School of Science, Wahpe- 
ton, North Dakota—U. S. Army Air Force 

STEWART Pauuin, High School, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia—U. S. Navy 

G. A. Petrack, Snowden Township High School, Li- 
brary, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Mrs. MarGuerite Reep, Copley Secretarial Institute, 
Boston, Massachusetts—U. S. Marines (WR) 

Joseru E. Siitvis, Mt. Pleasant Township High School, 
Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

LURENE Spear, High School, Hamtramck, Michigan 
SPARS 

Mary Srepancuak, Brookfield Township High School, 
Brookfield, Ohio—-U. S. Marines (WR) 

Hanon Stover, High School, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Army 

Harry Swope, High School, Scottdale, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Navy 

Joun W. Tuomas, High School, Wakefield, Michigan- 
U.S. Army 

Myra Tuey, High School, Wilton Junction, Iowa— 
WAVES 

Matuew Wansack, Memorial High School, Campbell, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

W. F. Warner, Northbridge Junior-Senior High 
School, Whitinsville, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Max Winson, Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—U. 5S. Army 

Raven Werner, Bismarck Junior College, Bismarck, 
North Dakota—-U. S. Army 

V. R. Wueatiey, High School, Clay City, Llinois- 
U.S. Army 

Joun F. Youna, High School, Clairton, Pennsylvania— 
U.S. Army 
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A direct approach is used that permits the student to write com- 
plete words, phrases, sentences, and paragraphs early in the 
course. In Lesson 6 the student begins to write complete para- 
graphs. This plan has a psychological advantage of holding 
the student's interest and attention. 


Through the use of new techniques, the average speed of a 
class should be approximately 30 gross words a minute at the 
end of the thirtieth lesson. However, the new techniques make 
provision for students to write at varying rates of speed under 


the same timing in the same class simultaneously. 


One of the important features of this book is the recommended 
time allowance for each part of each lesson so that no time 
during the class period is wasted, but is devoted to the proper 
elements of the lesson. 


When a student drives for speed he is likely to make errors, 
and if he continues too long on a speed development program, 
he is likely to develop habitual errors. The person who con- 
centrates too long on accuracy will not develop his maximum 
speed. In this new book the author alternates drives for speed 


with drives for control at these newly attained speeds. 


Several definite, new techniques have been introduced to in- 
crease speed and control. For instance, the calling-the-throw 
device is interesting and effective for developing both speed 
and control. Selected-goal typing is a similar device. Sus- 
tained typing, repetitive practice, progression typing, and many 
others are techniques that will help you get more speed and 
better control in less time. 
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Fourth Edition 
By D. D. Lessenberry 
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Hatcher Becomes Finance Head 

Harry H. Hatcher, acting assistant prin- 
cipal of Mishawaka High School, Misha- 
waka, Indiana, and head of the commercial 
department, was appointed by the local 
board of education to serve as treasurer of 
all nonbudgeted school funds and supervisor 
of the system of accounting for all funds 
that are raised by taxation and of those 
received from the state. 

In this new work Mr. Hatcher will be 
responsible for the operation of nine book 
shops and three cafeterias. He will continue 
as head of the commercial department and 
will teach one class in advanced bookkeep- 
ing. 

Mr. Hatcher is a graduate of Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Indiana. He 
obtained his Master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

* - - 


New Baltimore Supervisor 

EK. Duncan Hyde has just been appointed 
supervisor of commercial education by the 
Board of School Commissioners of Balti- 
more, Maryland, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Clyde B. Edgeworth, who 
occupied the position for a period of more 
than twenty years. Mr. Hyde is well pre- 
pared by education and experience for this 
important post. 

Mr. Hyde graduated from Baltimore City 
College in 1923. He obtained his B.S. degree 
in economics from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1928. He has also studied at the 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. Mr. Hyde has had considerable 
experience in business and has built up fine 
relationships with business organizations in 
Baltimore. 

In 1930, Mr. Hyde was appointed a 
teacher in commercial education at Balti- 
more City College, and in 1940 he was 
elected head of the commercial department. 
He leaves that position to assume the duties 
of supervisor of commercial education in 
Baltimore. 
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Fasnacht Appointed Dean 


Harold D. Fasnacht, associate dean, busi- 
ness manager, and head of the department 
of business education of Colorado Woman’s 
College, Denver, Colorado, was appointed 
dean of the faculty on June 20. He will fill 
that office during the absence of Paul B. 
Baum, who is on a leave of absence. 

Dean Fasnacht obtained his M.A. degree 
from Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley. He has also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, and he has taught on the 
faculty of the latter school at several differ- 
ent times in recent years. He has also 
taught on the summer faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois; and Colorado State 


College of Education. 
@ a e 


Dr. Rowe Is President of Tri-State 


The spring meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association was held in 
the Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on April 22. Karl M. Maukert of 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, the retiring president, was in 
charge of the meeting. 

Dr. Clyde M. Rowe of Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was 
elected the new president of the Association. 
Other new officers elected are as follows: 
first vice-president, Henry Baumgarten, 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; second vice-president, Mrs. Lillian 
Horne, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; secretary, Mary Donnelly, Oliver High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; treas- 
urer, Robert Angelo, Prospect Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; member 
of the Board, R. N. Cansler, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Robert R. Aurner of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, was the 
principal speaker at the general morning 
meeting. Hon. Charles L. DeVault, a former 
American consul, was the speaker at the 


luncheon meeting. 
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Private Schools Workshop 


A private schools workshop was conducted 
at The Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, on July 3-7. The workshop was organ- 
ized under the auspices of the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Public Instruction 
in co-operation with The Woman’s College. 
It was under the general direction of Dr. 
McKee Fisk of The Woman’s College. The 
daily program was carried on in the Curry 
Building, which houses the School of Educa- 
tion. The workshop was largely attended 
by private business school administrators 
and instructors from North Carolina, but 
school representatives were also present 
from Massachusetts, New York, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

The workshop was divided into two 
groups: the first group was concerned with 
the major interests of private school opera- 
tors, and the second group was concerned 
with the interests of private school teachers. 
Each day a speaker presented basic prob- 
lems. On Monday, Clem Boling of South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, spoke on “Selected Problems of Pri- 
vate Business Schools.” On Tuesday, Dr. 
Fisk talked on “The Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Program” and Charles E. Reigner, 
president of the H. M. Rowe Publishing 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, spoke on 
“Functions and Relationship of Private 
Business Schools.”” On Wednesday, George 
Spaulding, vice-president of Bryant & Strat- 
ton Institute, Buffalo, New York, spoke on 
“Vitalizing Evening School Study in Private 
Business Schools.” On Thursday, Clem 
Boling talked on ““New Developments and 


Trends in Private Business School Instruc- 
tion.”” On Friday morning, Professor Fred- 
erick G. Nichols of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, spoke on “Next 
Steps in Professionalization of Private Busi- 
ness Schools,” and the workshop also had 
the pleasure of hearing Dr. Clyde Erwin, 
state superintendent of public instruction 
in North Carolina and Dr. T. E. Browne, 
state director of vocational education in 
North Carolina. 

At 10:15 each morning an intermission 
was called and the teachers went to their 
classrooms, which were under the direction 
of Clyde Blanchard of Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City. Mr. Blanchard 
discussed “Shorthand Teaching Methods” 
from 10:30 until noon. At 10:30 the admin- 
istrators met and Professor Nichols reviewed 
the previous remarks. At 11:00 J. Murray 
Hill, vice-president of Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, was the leader of the discussion. In 
the afternoon from 2:00 until 4:30, Dr. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Business Training Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, presented 
“Typewriting Methods and Techniques for 
the Teachers.” Each afternoon the admin- 
istrators divided into four groups and dis- 
cussed the following four major problems: 
“Institutional Relations,” ‘“‘Management 
and Personnel,” “‘Courses of Study,” and 
“Standards.” On Friday afternoon the re- 
ports of these four groups were turned over 
to the Department of Public Instruction for 
editing and correlation. At the conclusion 
of the workshop, each member received a 
certificate signed by Dr. Erwin, Dr. Browne, 
and Dr. Fisk. 








New England Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the executive board 
of the New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, plans were formu- 
lated for a one-day conference to be held on 
Saturday, November 25, at the College of 
Business Administration, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Under the direction of Eliot Duncan, head 
of the commercial department, Holton High 
School, Danvers, Massachusetts, there will 
be a sectional meeting in the morning de- 
voted to the consideration of the teaching 
of bookkeeping and allied subjects. 

At the same hour, under the direction of 
Mildred O'Leary, head of the commercial 
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department, High School, Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts, there will be a section devoted 
to the teaching of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, featuring speakers on Gregg, Pitman, 
Thomas, Script, and Speedscript systems of 
shorthand. 

Following these sectional meetings, the 
group will come together for a combined 
session under the chairmanship of Bruce 
Jeffrey, principal of B. F. Brown Junior 
High School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

In the absence of the president, Major 
Paul Salsgiver, U. S. Army, Jane Berriman 
of Brookline High School, Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, will serve as acting president. 
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Mitten Goes to Nazarene College 








Dr. L. G. Mitten 


Rosellen Oswalt 


Dr. Lloyd G. Mitten, formerly head of the 
department of business education, Man- 
chester College, North Manchester, Indiana, 
was recently appointed head of the depart- 
ment of business administration and eco- 
nomics, Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, 
Illinois. 

Dr. Mitten is a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, where he 
also obtained his Master’s degree. He ob- 
tained his Doctor’s degree from the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, in 
1939. He has been active in many profes- 
sional affairs, and has been a lecturer and a 
practicing aécountant. 

Mrs. Rosellen Oswalt has also been added 
to the faculty of Olivet Nazarene College. 
She will serve as a secretarial teacher. 


New Jersey Teachers 


On May 6 the High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association of New Jersey held 
a meeting in Newark. Dr. Albert D. Angell 
of West Side High School, Newark, was 
elected president. The following additional 
officers were also elected: vice-president, 
Spencer B. Ames, Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High School, Elizabeth; secretary, 
George B. Pontz, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood; treasurer, Harmon M. Brad- 
ford, High School, Long Branch. Members 
of the executive committee are: Marie Mau- 
rel, High School, Plainfield (past president) ; 
Ward B. Gedney, Central High School, 
Trenton; Thomas A. Sullivan, High School, 
Atlantic City; Ann K. Scholl, Neptune High 
School, Ocean Grove; Rosa Scally, Senior 
High School, New Brunswick. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, announces the 
fourth annual open contest for research 
studies of merit in the field of business edu- 
cation that have been completed between 
January 1, 1943, and September 1, 1944. 
The contest will close on December 31, 1944. 


To be eligible for consideration, research 
studies should be of significance to a large 
number of business teachers, and they should 
not have been the basis for articles written 
by the contestants which have appeared in 
journals with national distribution. (Ab- 
stracts are permissible.) The winning study 
will be published by Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, and the au- 
thor will receive fifty copies of his study. 

The second biennial National Council of 
Delta Pi Epsilon in 1939 established an 
annual research award to be presented to 
the person producing the most significant 
piece of research in the field of business edu- 
cation. Competition is not limited to mem- 
bers of Delta Pi Epsilon. Making an annual 
research award is in accord with the objec- 
tives of Delta Pi Epsilon to foster and en- 
courage research in business education. As 
an organization composed of graduate stu- 
dents in business education, research is one 
of the fundamental concepts of the frater- 
nity. 

To determine the winning study for pub- 
lication, a committee of three outstanding 
business educators has been appointed. The 
present committee is composed of Dr. 
McKee Fisk, supervisor of business and 
sales occupations, Rehabilitation Service, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C.; 
Professor Atlee L. Percy, Boston University, 


Boston, Massachusetts; and Dr. Cecil 
Puckett, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 


In making the award, the judges consider 
the following points: 
1. The nature and importance of the problem 
studied. 
2. The originality and resourcefulness exhibited 
by the investigator. 
3. The research techniques and methods em- 
ployed. 


4. The dependability of the reported findings. 
5. Facility of expression. 


Contestants are requested to forward 
their studies, express prepaid, to the chair- 
man of the research committee, H. G. 
Enterline, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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N.E.A. Department of Business 


The Department of 
Business Education of 
the National Education 
Association met in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on 
July 4. The meeting 
consisted of a luncheon 
at the Webster Hall 
Hotel, followed by a 








speech by Wilfred J. 
Loeffler, co-ordinator of 
business and distributive 
education at the Emily 
Griffith Opportunity 
School, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Mr. Loeffler talked 
on the subject, “Business 
Education in the Postwar Period.” He dis- 
cussed the possible changes in business edu- 
cation which are likely to be brought about 
by the war. 

At the business meeting, the following 
officers were elected: president, Erwin M. 
Keithley, South Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; first vice-president, 
Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of secondary 
commercial education, Buffalo, New York; 
second vice-president, Mary D. Webb, Illi- 
nois Normal University, Normal, Illinois; 
secretary, Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, Pro- 
fessional Institute, Richmond, Virginia; 
treasurer, J. E. Whiteraft, Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, New York. The following 
members of the executive committee, whose 
terms will expire in 1947, were elected: H. D. 
Fasnacht, Colorado Woman’s College, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Ruth Griffith, Cedar Rapids 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Dr. S. J. 
Wanous, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California. The members who will 
remain on the executive committee until 
1945 are: L. H. Diekroeger, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, lowa; Dorothy Travis, 
Central High School, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. The members whose term will 
expire in 1946 are: D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mildred E. Taft, Katherine Gibbs 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

J. E. Whitcraft was appointed association 
editor of the National Business Education 
Quarterly for 1944-45, and H. D. Fasnacht 
was officially appointed national member- 
ship director for the coming year. 


Erwin M. Keithley 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


BY ROBERT FISHER 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING is a combination textbook and 


workbook containing pretests, 


drills, and 


final tests on the subjects listed below. The 


last section contains typical tests u 
civil service. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Punctuation and Capitalization 
Business Vocabulary 
Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Office Machines and Equipme 
Office Reference Material 
Communications 
Correspondence 

Filing 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 
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PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


New York 
Dallas 
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RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


MOORE-WHELAND - FILE 





This book is recommended for a general, nontechnical 
record-keeping course for one semester or one year. 

Following is the content of the one-year course. The 
first fifteen chapters constitute the one-semester volume. 


. Why Keep Records? 
. Keeping a Cash Record 


How Commercial Banks Serve Us 
How Savings Banks Serve Us 


. A Plan for Spending 

. Family Budgets and Records 

. Records for a Social Organization 

. Records for a Professional Man 

. Ownership 

. How Buying and Selling Cause Changes in Owner- 


ship 


. How Transactions are Recorded in a Columnar 


Record 


. How Transactions are Summarized in Records of 


Final Entry 

Records at the Close of the Fiscal Period 

Records for a Merchandising Concern 

Records for a Merchandising Concern (Concluded) 
Transactions Involving Notes Receivable 


Interest and Discount 

Cash Discounts 

Returns and Allowances 

Bad Debts and Depreciation 

Adjusting and Closing the Books 

Keeping Records with a Cash Register 

Special Journals 

How to Interpret the Balance Sheet 

How to Interpret the Profit and Loss Statement 
H. L. Barnett Practice Set 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Satlow Heads Honor Society 


Ff Dr. I. David Satlow, chairman of the 
department of accounting and law at the 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, was elected president of Rho Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa for the coming year. 
The Rho Chapter of this honorary profes- 
sional fraternity in education is located at 
New York University, New York City. Its 
membership includes men prominent in 
“research, service, and leadership” in edu- 
cation in the metropolitan area. 

Dr. Satlow recently completed his term 
as president of the Accounting and Com- 
mercial Law Teachers Association of New 
York City and as editor of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. 


* o a 
Dr. Tonne Is Training Specialist 


Just before the close of schools last spring, 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, formerly of the 
faculty of New York University, New York 
City, was appointed senior training special- 
ist in the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Tle sueceeded Paul A. 
Carlson, who returned from a leave of ab- 
sence to State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. Dr. Tonne is serving as a 
clerical training advisor to the various Fed- 
eral agencies and installations throughout 
the country, but especially in Washington, 
D. CC. There are now thirty agencies in 
Washington alone which give clerical train- 
ing. 

Before going to Washington, Dr. Tonne 
was director of civilian training in the Jersey 
City Quartermaster Depot, and he was also 
responsible for the training activities of 
over seven thousand civilians. This training 
included secretarial training, general clerical 
training, warehouse recording, War Depart- 
ment shipping document training, and super- 
visory training, as well as many nonclerical 
training programs. 

Dr. Tonne was editor of the National 
Business Education Quarterly from 1933. to 
1937, and he is still editor of the Journal of 
Business Education. He is also an officer of 
a number of commercial teacher associa- 
tions. 

Dr. Tonne has written many articles on 
clerical training and social business educa- 
tion training, among them a book on the 
teaching of commercial education, Business 
Education: Basie Principles and Trends, 
which was one of the sixty outstanding books 
in education in 1939. 
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Report of National Catholic Typing Contest 


The twelfth annual Individual Pupil typ- 
ing contest was sponsored by the National 
Catholic High School Typists Association, 
St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas, on April 27. A total of 2,010 
students participated. There were entries 
from Canada, Newfoundland, and Hawaii. 

Entire classes were permitted to take the 
tests, but not less than three nor more than 
five papers could be submitted for awards. 
Contestants whose papers had more than 
ten errors were disqualified. 

The following are the winners of key 
awards in the Novice Division: gold key to 
Barbara Thompson, composite score, 184.58; 
silver key to Bernice Brentano, composite 
170.20; bronze key to Margaret 
Smith, composite score, 160.60. These stu- 
dents are all from Mt. St. Scholastica Acad- 
emy, Atchison, Kansas. 


score, 


The following are the winners of key 
awards in the Amateur Division: gold key 
to Helen Kaufman, Mt. St. Scholastica 
Academy, Atchison, Kansas, score, 1,558 
points; silver key to LaVerne C. Hult, St. 
Pius Commercial School, New York City, 
score, 1,298 points; bronze key to Mary 
Ann Stanton, Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, 
\tchison, Kansas, score, 1,183 points. 

Schools receiving certificates of rank in 
the Novice Division are: first place, Mt. St. 
Scholastica Academy, Atchison, Kansas, 
score, 171.79; second place, Catholic Central 
High School, Hammond, Indiana, score, 
155.56; third place, St. Francis High School, 
Lafayette, Indiana, score, 152.40. 

In the Amateur Division the certificates 
were awarded to the following schools: first 
place, Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, score, 3,761 points; second 
place, St. Pius Commercial School, New 
York City, score, 3,653 points; third place, 
Catholie Central High School, Hammond, 
Indiana, score, 903 points. 

The following students received certifi- 
cates of superior skill: Mary Alice Brown 
and Yvonne Ruder, both of Girls Catholic 
High School, Hays, Kansas. 

Irene Dreiling, Catherine Dinges, and 
Bernice Haas of the Novice Division, and 
Flora Lee Brown and Noreen Dreiling of 
the Amateur Division received honorable 
mention. These students are all from Girls 
Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas. Dean 
Kenneth Dreiling of St. Joseph’s College 
and Military Academy, Hays, Kansas, also 
received sixth-place honorable mention. 
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WHEN YOU USE 
PRACTICE SETS 


Special practice sets are available 
for all our bookkeeping textbooks. 
The following are some miscellaneous 
practice sets that can be used with 
any textbook. If you have special 
needs, write us for recommendations. 


SINGLE PROPRIETORSHIP 
Bookkeeping Projects 

Radio Set 

Retail Store Set (Cash Register) 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 

Household Set 


Gasoline Station Set 


PARTNERSHIP AND 
CORPORATION 
Insurance Broker Set (Part.) 
Auto Dealer Set (Corp.) 
Departmental Set (Corp.) 
Manufacturing Set (Corp.) 
wv 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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A Veteran Retires 


There was an unusual 
celebration in Emporia, 
Kansas, on May 1. On 
that date, the Pi Omega 
Pi chapter at Kansas 
State Teachers College 
arranged a banquet in 
honor of L. A. Parke, 
who retired after thirty- 
six consecutive years of 
service in Kansas State 
Teachers College. Dur- 
ing twenty-five of those 
years, he served as head 








of the department of 

cc Tce. 
L. A. Parke — — ; , 
Mr. Parke is one of 


the few remaining men to whom so many in 
business education owe so much. His career 
is distinguished by the fact that he was the 
first high school commercial teacher in the 
state of Kansas, and he was the first man in 
the state to train commercial teachers. He 
taught commercial subjects for a total of 
fifty years. 

Mr. Parke was born in Pennsylvania. He 
began teaching in a rural school at the age 
of 15. Since his salary was only $11 a month, 
out of which he had to pay his board, he 
worked in sawmills and lumber camps in 
order to complete his training in the old 
Pennsylvania State Normal School at Mans- 
field. 

Mr. Parke took time out to study at the 
School of Law, Kansas University, where 
he obtained his LL.B. degree. He practiced 
law on the side and served in many school 
systems throughout the state of Kansas. 


Scearce Succeeds Haworth 


E. H. Haworth, professor of business edu- 
cation at Northeastern State College, Tah- 
lequah, Oklahoma, was inducted into the 
Army on March 23. He was succeeded by 
Professor Joe L. Scearce, who was formerly 
head of the department of commerce at 
Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Wilburton, Oklahoma. 


Professor Scearce was principal of the 
high school at Heavener, Oklahoma, and has 
taught in the summer school of Draughon’s 
Business College, Oklahoma City. He is a 
graduate of Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma, and obtained his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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Johnson Goes to Baylor 





J.B. Johnson, formerly 
head of the commercial 
department and registrar 
at the College of Mar- 
shall, Marshall, Texas, 
has been appointed ac- 
countant for Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, ‘Texas. 
His father was head of 
the mathematics depart- 
ment in this college for 
twenty-five years. Mr. 
Johnson is a graduate of 
the college. He later 
attended a local business 
college and taught com- 
mercial subjects and so- 
cial sciences in several high schools through- 
out Texas. 





J. B. Johnson 


Mr. Johnson has been a co-ordinator for 
the civilian pilot training program. He has 
also served as a supervisor of eastern Texas 
in the ESMWT program. 


New York City Teachers 


Saul Wolpert, chairman of the depart- 
ment of accounting and business practice at 
{astern District High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, has been elected president of the 
Commercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity. Other 
newly-elected officers are: first vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas H. Readyoff, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Catherine B. Dwyer, supervisor of business 
subjects for New York City vocational high 
schools; secretary, Mrs. Ella Salitan, Mid- 
wood High School; member-at-large of the 


executive board, Mrs. Ethelyn L. Lelash, 
Miller Secretarial School. Dr. Milton 


Youngwood continues as treasurer, and Mrs. 
Helen M. McConnell has assumed the post 
of past-president. Other new officers are: 

Accounting and Commercial Law Teach- 
ers Association—president, Max Seelen- 
freund; first vice-president, Sophie Shimko; 
second vice-president, Eleanor Lanning; 
secretary, Mrs. Alice Bonnett; treasurer, 
Joseph Gruber. 

Pitman Commercial Teachers Association 
—president, Mrs. Edward C. Chickering; 
vice-president, Joseph Satin; secretary, Dr. 
Max Geller; treasurer, Abraham Carr. 

Private Schools Association—president, 
Alice Ottum; vice-president, Mildred Alli- 
son; secretary, Mrs. Catherine McQuitty. 
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Dr. Turille Goes to Harrisonburg 





Two honors have re- 
cently come to S. J. 
Turille, formerly head of 
the department of com- 
merce, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. Last 
April he was awarded a 
Doctor’s degree from the 
Graduate School of Edu- 
vation, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. His disserta- 
tion was written on the 
subject, “The Achieve- 
ment of the Minimal 
Essentials in Consumer- 
Business Information in Vocational Com- 
mercial Courses.” 

In July Dr. Turille received an appoint- 
ment as head of the department of business 
in Madison State College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. He reported for duty at the open- 
ing of the fall term. 

Dr. Turille is a graduate of Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 
He obtained his Master’s degree from the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. He has taught on the summer fac- 
ulty of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, and has been active in 
the affairs of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 











Dr. S. J. Turille 


Syracuse Conference 

Professor O. Richard Wessels of Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, served as 
chairman of a summer conference, which 
was held on July 20 and was devoted to the 
general theme of “Business Education for 
the Future.” 

At the morning session, Clyde I. Blanchard 
of Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City; Dr. J. Frank Dame of the public 
schools of Washington, D. C.; and Clinton 
A. Reed, state supervisor of business educa- 
tion of New York, participated in a panel 
discussion. This discussion was followed by 
an address by Glen I. Myers of South- 
Western Publishing Company, New York. 
Clinton A. Reed appeared on the program 
again as the luncheon speaker. 

In the afternoon, Clyde I. Blanchard was 
the speaker on the shorthand program, and 
Dr. J. Frank Dame was the speaker on 
another sectional program devoted to gen- 
eral and social business education. 
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New National Council Officers 


In June the administrative board of the 
National Council for Business Education 
elected new officers. Dr. Cecil Puckett of 
the University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, succeeds Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, who is the retiring president. 
Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, was 
elected vice-president to succeed Dr. P. O. 
Selby of State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri. The new officers assumed their 
duties on September 1. 


Two New Chapters of Pi Omega Pi 


New chapters of Pi Omega Pi, national 
honorary scholastic fraternity in business 
education, have been installed recently at 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, and at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Beta Kappa Chapter at East Carolina 
Teachers College was installed on February 
12, 1944, by Dr. E. R. Browning, chairman 
of the department of business education. 
Audrey Dempsey, member of the faculty, is 
the sponsor of this chapter. Dr. Browning 
and Miss Dempsey were members of Zeta 
Chapter of Pi Omega Pi at the Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. Geraldine Taylor of Greenville, North 
Carolina, is president of the new chapter. 

The department of business education at 
Kast Carolina Teachers College was estab- 
lished in January, 1936. In the short time 
of eight years it has grown to be the largest 
department in the college, with 248 majors 
in business education registered for the 
school year 1943-44 and an instructional 
staff of five members. The department offers 
the A. B., B. S., and M. A. degrees. 

Beta Lambda Chapter was installed in 
Shippensburg State Teachers College by 
Dorothy Hons, faculty sponsor, and Jose- 
phine Hynes, student president, of the Alpha 
Omega Chapter at Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Josephine Arcuri is president of the new 
chapter, whose ten members include Dr. 
Etta C. Skene, head of the department of 
business education and sponsor of the new 
chapter, and Dr. Albert Lindsay Rowland, 
president of the college. 

The department of business education at 
Shippensburg State Teachers College was 
inaugurated in 1938. The standard four- 
year curriculum leads to the B. S. degree. 
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Nolan Is Delaware Supervisor 


On July 31 Carroll A. 
Nolan resigned his posi- 
tion at State Teachers 
College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, to accept a position 
in the state of Delaware. 
He will serve as state 
supervisor of business 
and distributive educa- 
tion and as supervisor of 
business and distributive 
education for the city of 
Wilmington. 

Mr. Nolan is a gradu- 
ate of Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. He obtained his Master’s degree 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He has completed all his 
work on his Doctor’s degree in the School of 
Education, New York University, New 
York City. 

Mr. Nolan has taught in the high schools 
of Pennsylvania and New York. Before 
going to New Britain, he was on the staff of 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana. He has written articles for several busi- 
ness education publications, and he is a 
contributor to some of the yearbooks in 
business education. 








C. A. Nolan 


Program at Northwestern University 


Albert C. Fries, director of business edu- 
cation of the School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, has 
announced a new program which has been 
inaugurated for undergraduate and graduate 
students. Some of the features of the new 
program are: 


1. A unified training program emphasizing three 
phases of education—general education, profes- 
sional education, and specialization. 

2. A recognition of the importance of continuous 
counseling throughout the training period. 

3. Close co-operation with the faculty and facilities 
of the School of Commerce which offers courses 
in every phase of business activity. 

4. The utilization of the great business and indus- 
trial areas of the Chicago metropolitan area 
which offer numerous possibilities for closer ob- 
servation of all types and sizes of business offices 
and plants, as well as actual work experience 
opportunities, to supplement the training of the 
prospective teacher. 

5. An emphasis, in the graduate program, upon ad- 
vanced preparation in professional education 
and/or upon superior preparation in the subject 
matter fields. 
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University of Denver Conference 


Eta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon sponsored 
the tenth annual business education con- 
ference series of the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. The general theme of 
the series of conferences was “Business 
Education in the Postwar Period.” The 
first of the series was held on June 22; the 
second of the series was held on July 20; 
and the third of the series was held on 
August 3. 

Local businessmen and teachers, as well as 
out-of-state speakers and visiting summer 
faculty members, participated in the series 
of discussions, including F. G. Nichols of 
Harvard University. 

a . * 


Professor Nichols Retires 


At the April 7 meeting of the National 
Council of Delta Pi Epsilon, held in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Professor F. G. 
Nichols was honored with a_ testimonial 
dinner. Professor Nichols retired at the end 
of the school year from his work in Harvard 
University Graduate School of Education, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The following 
testimonial to Dr. Nichols was read at the 
dinner: 


It is well at this meeting to restate the purposes 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. As stated in our constitution, 
these are: To develop leadership in the field of busi- 
ness education. ‘To further at all times the best 
interests and general welfare of those in the pro- 
fession of business education. To improve the 
standards of teaching in business education. To 
bring about a closer relationship between schools 
and the members of the organization. To render 
service to the members in professional advancement. 
To create a fellowship among the members. To 
obtain an improved relationship between schools 
and businesses. 

When contributions to business education are 
made which foster the goals of our fraternity, we 
recognize them in various ways. But, never before 
have we paid public honor for achievement in all 
our purposes to a single individual. 

It is fitting, therefore, on this occasion to pay our 
respects to a brother, and our guest tonight, Fred- 
erick George Nichols. Frederick George Nichols 
has achieved notable success over the years as 
author, lecturer, and teacher. His influence in the 
field of business education has been wholesome and 
widespread. Few men and women in business edu- 
cation have not felt the force of his writings or teach- 
ing. 

This year Professor Nichols leaves his teaching 
duties at Harvard University. Some say “‘to retire,” 
but those who know “Nick” know that this cannot 
be so. Professor Nichols is going to do what is char- 
acteristically Professor Nichols; he is finishing one 
job to start on another, always in the service of busi- 
ness education. 

Let us all rise and applaud in commemoration of 
a milestone in the career of a great man, Professor 
Frederick George Nichols. 
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APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION — BY CURRY AND RICE 


HERE ARE YOUR APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has been a 

highly successful book because it is different 
CHOICES OF MATERIALS from traditional types of books. Instead of pre- 
senting fundamentals in an abstract manner, 
1. A one-year textbook they are presented in a concrete manner. For 
example, sales tickets are used to illustrate 
multiplication; deposit tickets are used to illus- 
trate addition; savings and investments are used 
to illustrate percentage and the division of deci- 
mals; and installment buying is used to illus- 
| trate interest and percentage. 


. A one-semester textbook 
. Optional workbooks 
. Optional tests 


- A teachers’ manual Each unit deals with either some particular 


business function, such as buying, finance, and 
transportation; or the various departments of a 
business, such as the buying department and 
the selling department. 


Oo of FF WC DW 


A teachers’ key 





- } 


Thee toasters’ + In each section there is a plentiful supply of 
> aches menue and drill problems to develop skill and practical 


problems to develop reasoning. Optional prob- 
lems are provided for better students. Review 
problems and projects are included at the end 
of each unit. 


teachers’ key will be fur- 
nished free to any teacher 


using this book. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Dr. Curry Goes to Denton 


| 16 tae Dr. O. J. Curry has 
resigned his position as 
associate professor of ac- 
counting at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, to become director 
of the School of Business 
Administration at North 
Texas State ‘Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas. 
A native Texan, he is 
thoroughly familiar with 
the growing need for 
business education in the 
Southwest. 

Dr. Curry studied at 
Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, Texas, 
and later at the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, where he received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees in business administration. 
After several years as a high school athletic 
coach, a high school principal, and a teacher 
of commercial subjects, Dr. Curry went to 
the University of Michigan as a research 
fellow to continue study in the fields of 
economics and business. Ilis Doctor’s de- 
gree was conferred by the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1939. 

Before going to Denton, Dr. Curry held 
the positions as instructor in accounting, 
University of Michigan; assistant and asso- 
ciate professor of finance and accounting, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas; and associate professor of account- 
ing, Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. During the past 
year Dr. Curry has been on leave from the 
University of Pennsylvania to work for the 
petroleum industry on its wartime cost and 
price problems. Dr. Curry has done con- 
siderable research and consulting work for 
business interests, and he has worked for 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 











Dr. O. J. Curry 


New Officers of N. A.B. T.T. I. 


New officers of the 
National Association of 
Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions were 
elected by ballots sent 
in the mail. The new 
president is H. M. Doutt 
of the University of Ak- 
ron, Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Doutt has served the 
Association for five years 
as secretary. During 
this period, the Associa- 
tion has had a large in- 
crease in membership. 

The new vice-president 
is Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Dr. Haynes has been 
a director of the Association for the past 
two years, and has also served as editor of 
the Association’s bulletins. 

Succeeding Mr. Doutt as secretary is Dr. 
J. Frances Henderson of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Miss 
Henderson was granted the Doctor’s degree 
at the University of Southern California 
during the past year. 

The treasurer of the organization for the 
past two years, W. A. Larimer of North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas, will continue in office. 

The new directors of the Association are: 
Ann Brewington, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New 
York University, New York City. Miss 
Brewington served the Association as secre- 
tary from 1927 to 1930, and as president in 
1930-31. For a number of years thereafter, 
she edited the bulletins published by the 
Association. The immediate past president 
of the organization, Dr. P. O. Selby of 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, continues on the board 
of directors for a year. 











H. M. Doutt 








Keep ‘Em Buying 


(Continued from page 9) 


103. Roger Brothers Silverware 114. Jergen’s Lotion 125. 7 Up 

104. Swan 115. Rinso 126. Kodak 

105. Sinclair 116. Ivory 127. Paris Beits 

106. Gold Medal Flour 117. P&G 128. Van Heusen Shirts 

107. Ponds 118. Evening in Paris 129. Virginia Dare Wines 

108. Draino 119. Drene 130. Underwood Deviled Ham 
109. Helmann’s 120. Morton’s Salt 131. Thermos Bottles 

110. Yardleys 121. Unguentine 132. Mazda Lamps 

111. Cutex 122. Old Gold 133. Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
112. Tangee 123. Kelloggs 134. Canada Dry 

113. Kleenex 124. Penzoil Gasoline 
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Joint Sponsorship of Digest 


The first yearbook sponsored jointly by 
the National Business Teachers Association 
and the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation was published and mailed to mem- 
bers in the spring of 1944. The two associa- 
tions have voted to continue this plan. 

Both associations have also agreed to the 
publication of a joint digest. The former 
Business Education Digest of the National 
Business Teachers Association is being dis- 
continued and a new “American Business 
Education Digest” is being sponsored by 
the Joint Publication Commission of these 
two associations. 

For many years Eleanor Skimin was 
editor of the Digest published by N.B.T.A. 
H. G. Enterline, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, is the 
new editor of the American Business Educa- 
tion Digest. P. Myers Heiges of Central 
Commercial and Technical High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, is the business man- 
ager. The new publication will contain 
forty-eight pages and will be published in 
October, December, March, and May. 


Mr. Abell"at*Manchester 


V. F. Schwalm, presi- 
dent of Manchester Col- 
lege, North Manchester, 
Indiana, announced the 
appointment of Wilbur 
J. Abell to the faculty 
of that college. Mr. 
Abell became head of the 
business administration 
department at the be- 
ginning of the fall term 
in September. He car- 
ries the rank of associate 
professor. 

Mr. Abell has had 
wide experience in teach- 
ing and in business. He 
has served on the faculties of the State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania; and just previous to 
going to Manchester, he was teaching on 
the faculty of the U. S. Naval Training 
School at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 





Wilbur J. Abell 












for your WARTIME speed-up 


and refresher program 


gg ADVANCED 
LS SPEED TYPING 


BY M. FRED TIDWELL 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING can be used effectively in every class after the 
keyboard has been mastered. It is useful for special intensive finishing courses, 
for periodic supplementary speed training, for refresher training, and for im- 
proving office workers in an in-service training program. Many types of drills 
and special techniques are provided, including warm-up drills, rhythm drills, 
finger dexterity drills, number and symbol drills, calling-the-throw drills, 


selected-goal typing, and timed writings. 
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3 BIG VALUES 


1. sTRONG PERSONAL VALUE... 


The primary objective of GENERAL BUSINESS is to 
give the pupil an understanding of the fundamental 
business practices that so greatly affect the success of 
individuals-in all walks of life. The book aims to de- 
velop good citizens by teaching pupils how to be more 
efficient consumers of business goods and business 
services. 





2. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE VALUE... 


Still another objective of GENERAL BUSINESS is to 
give the pupils a better understanding of their own 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests in the business fields. 
Pupils will obtain much information and experience 
that will enable them to make intelligent decisions in 
planning their school programs and also in selecting 
life vocations. 





3. PREPARATORY VALUE... 
Another aim of GENERAL BUSINESS is to help pupils 


acquire a basic background of business information. 
Although the content is of general interest, pupils 
who elect to continue the study of business subjects 
will find that they have acquired a valuable background 
of information that will aid them in mastering advanced 
business courses. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for the first course in business. It represents 
the contribution of business education to general education. Emphasis is placed on 
those general, nontechnical values of business information that are useful to everyone 
regardless of his occupational interests. So far as is possible, new subject matter is 
related to previous experiences. New subject matter paves the way for future business 
experiences. 


GENERAL BUSINESS provides the basis for a course that should be taught in every 
high school. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year volume with optional workbooks 
and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Kyker Appoints Committees 


B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., has announced 
plans for the development of a Federal bul- 
letin entitled “Organization, Supervision, 
and Teaching of Business Education.” 

To develop this publication, Mr. Kyker 
has appointed an advisory committee and a 
committee of special contributors. The 
members of the advisory committee are as 
follows: M. A. Browning, state supervisor 
of distributive education, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Austin, Texas; Elvin 
S. Eyster, professor of business education, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Dr. McKee Fisk, 
supervisor of business and sales occupational 
training, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Paul H. Good, secre- 
tary of Committee on Education, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
William H. Hansen, director of vocational 
education, National Office Management 
Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Ira W. Kibby, chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California; D. D. Lessenberry, 
professor of business education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, chairman, department of 
business education, New York University, 
New York City; Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, 
president, Limited Price Variety Stores, 
New York City; Dr. Cecil Puckett, professor 
of business education, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; Louis A. Rice, principal 
of The Packard School, New York City; Dr. 
Earl P. Strong, Lt. (jg) USNR, SEPC Train- 
ing Branch, executive office of the secretary, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 





ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 


A 36-page, attractively illustrated book based upon 
Army and Navy manuals. List price 32 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


ARMY AND NAVY FILING 


A 36-page book designed for civilian schools that wish 
to give training to students who expect to be inducted into 
the service or to those who expect to work in Army and 
Navy establishments. List price 28 cents, subject to school 


discount. 

South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Theta Alpha Delta Elects Officers 


The Los Angeles chapter of Theta Alpha 
Delta held its installation meeting at the 
Chapman Park Hotel on Monday, June 12. 
The following officers were installed: presi- 
dent, Clare McCluskey, Metropolitan High 
School; vice-president, Lydia Packwood, 
Phineas Banning High School; secretary, 
Winifred Nugent, South Gate High School; 
treasurer, Amelia Rouchleau, J. A. Foshay 
Junior High School; historian, Mrs. Olive 
Booth, University of Southern California. 

A gift was presented to the retiring presi- 
dent, Eva Jessup of Franklin High School, 
in acknowledgment of her splendid leader- 
ship during the past year. 


N. Y. U. Summer Conference 


The fifth annual summer school business 
education conference of New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, was held on July 26 
and 27. The general theme was “Past 
Achievements and Future Possibilities in 
Business and Business Education.” The 
conference was sponsored by the depart- 
ment of business education and Alpha 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. As a part of 
the program, there was a celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the training of 
business teachers in New York University. 

On the Wednesday morning program, 
three different viewpoints were expressed in 
regard to the past achievements and the 
future possibilities in business and business 
education. The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce was represented by Benjamin H. 
Gordon; the War Manpower Commission 
was represented by A. A. Liveright; Dr. 
Helen Reynolds of the faculty of New York 
University spoke in behalf of business edu- 
cation. 

Dr. F. Blair Mayne of The Packard School, 
New York City, and president of the local 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, served as chair- 
man of the luncheon meeting on July 26. 

On Thursday afternoon the discussion 
was devoted to “Problems of the Next 
Twenty Years in Business Education.” 
Ernest H. Crabbe, editor of South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
gave the introductory address. 

The conference was closed with a dinner 
on Thursday evening, July 27. Dr. Peter L. 
Agnew of the New York University faculty 
served as chairman. The dinner was in 
honor of Dr. Paul S. Lomax, who has com- 
pleted twenty years of service in New York 
University. 
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Dr. J. M. Trytten, assistant professor of 
commercial education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, served as chair- 
man of a summer conference on business 
education on July 25 and 26. It was held in 
connection with the fifteenth annual summer 
education conference sponsored by the 
School of Education. 

On Tuesday, July 25, Dr. Russell A. 
Stevenson, the new dean of the School of 
Business Administration of the University 
of Michigan, delivered an address on ““What 
Is Ahead in Education for Business?” He 
was followed by Harold Mayfield, office 
personnel director, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. The afternoon 
session on the same day was devoted to a 
round-table discussion in which the follow- 
ing persons participated in a discussion of 
“Supervision in Education for Business”’: 
“City Systems’—Vernon Alberstett, direc- 
tor of commercial education, Toledo, Ohio; 
J. L. Holtsclaw, director of commercial edu- 


Michigan Summer Conference 



















cation, Detroit, Michigan; Ernest A. Zel- 
liot, director of commercial education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. “State Systems’’—Herbert 
F. Smith, Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan; Lawrence Thomson, 
chief, Business Education Division, State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education, 
Lansing, Michigan. ‘‘National Program’’- 
B. Frank Kyker, chief, Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Elvin S. Eyster, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

Committees were appointed to report on 
these discussions. Reports were given on 
Wednesday morning, July 26, and were 
followed by a round-table discussion on 
the subject, “Co-operation for Professional 
Growth Among Business Educators.” This 
panel discussion included the following mem- 
bers: chairman—Dr. J. M. Trytten, Russell 
Hosler, Guy Ringle, J. A. Ebersole, Ernest 
A. Zelliot, and Elvin S. Eyster. 















nographer. 
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New York 


Cincinnati 


transcription speed. 
STUDIES is specifically designed for this purpose. 
Shorthand and typewriting skills are integrated with 
spelling, word study, punctuation, hyphenation, and 
all the other related skills that are necessary to a ste- 
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WORTHANOD 
RANECRIPTION 
STUOIED 


By Irol Whitmore and S. J. Wanous 


Shorthand skill is not enough; typing skill is not enough. 
The final job-competence goal of a stenographer is 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
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Language in Business Education 


(Continued from page 19) 


his French opens up many doors to him. 
Just what the postwar period will bring to 
the Old World is, of course, impossible to 
predict, but if after the war American com- 
mercial representatives are sent across the 
Atlantic, they will find their French useful 
not only in France, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, but also throughout the Near East 
(Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, and 
even Greece and Turkey) where French 
influence has always been powerful. It 
would not be an exaggeration to state that 
most educated Europeans have at least a 
pretty fair knowledge of French. 

German is spoken, of course, in Germany, 
in Austria, and in a large part of Switzerland; 
in addition, German influence has always 
been an important factor in the Balkans, 
where there are a number of German- 
speaking people. But German has its im- 
portance in this country as well. Many 
firms that deal in chemical and other 
products connected with science could use 
men and women with a good knowledge of 
German to translate the many scientific 
articles written in that language. 

The large number of language-study 
programs set up by the Army and the Navy 
prove the vital need for knowledge of foreign 
languages in wartime. Surely, when peace 
comes the business world will have the same 
need for languages that the armed forces 
have today. Foreign markets cut off from 
us by warfare will have to be regained; 
those markets that have not been cut off 
will have to be kept. Our good neighbor 
policy has, in recent years, brought splendid 
results. Much of the suspicion of the United 
States that had been lingering in Latin 
American minds has been removed. But 
as one way of proving our real friendship for 
the Latin Americans, let us pay them the 
compliment of learning their language. It 
is not only good business, but it is also one 
of the cornerstones of the foundation of a 
durable peace. 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 
By HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book designed for use in a 
collegiate methods course or as a personal reference book 
for bookkeeping teachers. 


Single copies $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Sherman Awarded Doctor's Degree 


Marsdon A. Sherman, 
head of the department 
of business, Richmond 
Division of the College 
of William and Mary, 
Richmond, Virginia, was 
recently awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Dr. Sherman is a grad- 
uate of Stanford Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia, where he also ob- 
tained his Master’s de- 
gree. He has studied 
law and accounting on a graduate level, and 
has obtained a wide variety of experience in 
business. Before going East, Dr. Sherman 
was head of the department of secretarial 
studies at Salinas Junior College, Salinas, 
California. He taught in several Eastern 
schools and has been active in professional 
work. Recently he was elected secretary of 
the Department of Business, N. E. A. 








Marsdon Sherman 


Eighth Annual Oklahoma Conference 


The eighth annual regional conference on 
business and distributive education was 
held at the Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, on June 16 and 17. 
It was sponsored by the College in co-opera- 
tion with the Oklahoma Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation and the Oklahoma State 
Department of Vocational Education. The 
theme was “Impact of the War on Business 
and Distributive Education.” 

A comprehensive two-day program in- 
cluded numerous speakers. The following 
out-of-state speakers were on the program: 
Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Dr. 
McKee Fisk, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina (now supervisor of training 
in business and sales occupations, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C.); G. 
Henry Richert, regional agent for distribu- 
tive education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. V. Cheek, head 
of the department of commerce, Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, Missouri; M. A. Browning, state super- 
visor of distributive education for Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 
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Business Education Index—1943. Sponsored 
by Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity. A 74-page, printed, 
paper-bound index of articles pertaining to business 
education that have appeared in all business education 
periodicals and numerous other general periodicals. 
Price $1.00. Order from The Business Education 
World, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet— 
School Year 1943-44. A four-page, printed index 
listing alphabetically the articles appearing in the 
issues of THe BALANCE SHEET from September, 1943, 
through May, 1944. Single copies free. Order from 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Catalog of U. S. Armed Forces Institute. A 
100-page, printed and illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the plan of instruction and the courses offered 
to men and women in the Army and Navy. This may 
be of interest to some educators inasmuch as some of 
the courses are taught by extension through certain 
institutions, and some are offered for credit. Copies of 
this catalog may be obtained by writing to the Com- 
mandant, U. S. Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin, or to any of the branches of the Institute. 


Community Co-operation in Business Edu- 
cation. 1944. The first American Business Education 
Yearbook, published jointly by the National Business 
Teachers Association and the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association. A 326-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book which represents the joint contribution of 
these two major associations. It was produced under 
the direction of the Joint Publication Commission and 
under the editorship of McKee Fisk, James R. Meehan, 
Helen Reynolds, R. G. Walters, and Louis A. Rice. 
The writing committees consisted of E. G. Purvis, 
Eleanor Skimin, Mildred J. O'Leary, E. W. Alexander, 
and Frances D. North. The book contains thirty-four 
chapters, each written by at least one special contribu- 
tor. This publication is probably the most comprehen- 
sive of the yearbooks published for many years. Part I 
is divided into two sections, the first dealing with 
“What Does Business Expect of Business Education?” 
and the second dealing with “What Does Society 
Expect of Business Education?”’ Part II is devoted to 
‘Meeting the Need of the Community for Business 
Education.” Part III is devoted to “Developing Co- 
operation Between the Community and Business Edu- 
cation.” Part IV is devoted to “Planning the Future 
Program of Business Education.” This is a book that 
belongs in the library of every business educator, every 
school administrator, and in every teacher-training 
institution. Price $2.50. Order from New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 239 Greene Street, New York 3, 
New York. 


Bulletin No. 33 of The National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
May, 1944. Edited by Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes. A 
42-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing a 
summary of one research study pertaining to the col- 
legiate teaching of shorthand and typewriting, a list of 
research studies completed and in process, and various 
reports of the Association. Price 50 cents. Order from 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Postwar Youth Employment. September, 
1943. By Paul T. David. A 177-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book containing a study of long-term trends in 
youth problems. It was prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. The book contains eight chapters 
with an appendix and supplementary tables. The 
chapters that are of particular interest to business 
teachers are those devoted to “Major Changes in 
Employment Opportunity” and ‘Industrial and Oc- 
cupational Trends.” Price $2.00. Order from the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


Occupational Adjustments of Beginning Of- 
fice Workers. 1943. The 1943 research award of 
Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. By Dorothy C. Finkelhor. 
An 86-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing 
the Doctor’s dissertation selected by Delta Pi Epsilon 
Fraternity as being the best piece of research com- 
pleted in the field of business education in 1942. It 
contains six chapters with data from employers and 
beginning office workers, an analysis of the findings, 
and recommendations. Among other recommendations 
are two specific recommendations pertaining to per- 
sonality in dress and the offering of a course in diction 
and speech. Price 60 cents to nonmembers of the fra- 
ternity. Order from Mrs. Ruth C. Williams, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Extending the Business Curriculum in World 
War II. The thirteenth yearbook, 1942-43, of the 
Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. Edited by A. H. Sutherland. A 
284-page, printed, cloth-bound book containing four 
major parts as follows: “Extending the Business Cur- 
riculum in World War IT’; “The Summer Workshops 
of the New York City Board of Education’; “Survey 
on the Impact of War on the Commercial Curriculum 
in New York City’’; and “The Private Business Schools 
and the War Emergency.” This book contains the 
papers delivered before the annual convention and 
reports of the summer workshops conducted in New 
York City. Price $2.00. Order from New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 239 Greene Street, New York 3, 
New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


THIRD EDITION — By LOSO and AGNEW 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is 


mended for a final integrating course for all your 


recom- 


students who expect to go into office occupations. 
It provides training in the clerical duties that are 
performed by all office workers with special em- 


phasis on stenographic duties. 


You may obtain a textbook with an optional work- 
A filing 
practice set which correlates with the textbook 


may be obtained. 


book and objective achievement tests. 


It provides additional labora- 


tory work for 12, 16, or 21 hours, depending on 


the number of jobs completed. 
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Some Trade 


A farmer, paying his first visit to the seashore, asked 
a boatman if he could buy some of the water to take 
home to show to his wife. 

The boatman assented and charged the farmer a 
quarter. 

A few hours later the visitor returned to the shore. 
By now the tide had gone out, and the man gazed open- 
mouthed at the spectacle. 

“By cracky, mister,” he said, ““you’ve done a good 
business today.” 

e ee 
Meow! 


“That’s the sort of man I’ve been looking for all my 
life.” 

“Me, too, but you go ahead, dear, you’ve been look- 
ing longer than I have.” 


+. e * 
Very True 


A Chinese visitor says: ““Funny people, you Ameri- 
cans. You take a glass—you put in sugar to make it 
sweet and lemon to make it sour; you put in gin to 
warm you up and ice to keep you cool—you say, 
“‘Here’s to you!’ and then you drink it yourself.” 

e ee 


No Complaint 


Jiminy Crickets—ever on the alert to save his hard- 
earned pelf—bought an article from a mail order house 
which advertised, ‘“‘Money returned if not satisfactory.” 

On examining his purchase, Jiminy found it was not 
what he wanted so he returned the article and asked 
for his money back... but the firm replied: ‘Your 
money wa. satisfactory.” 

e ee 
At Long Last 


It happened during the rush for gasoline ration 
coupons, and the scene was an American high school. 
The white-haired teacher at the table looked up and 
grinned at the man standing before her, application in 
hand. 

“Well,” she said, “after all these years, I’m finally 
able to give you an ‘A’!” 

e ee 
Special Sale 


The following notice appeared in a small-town news- 
paper: 

“On next Wednesday evening the Ladies’ Aid will 
hold a rummage sale at the Methodist Church. Good 
chance to get rid of anything not worth keeping, but 
too good to throw away. Bring along your husbands.” 

e ¢@e 


Remote Control 


We overheard one of the office stenographers praying 
the other day—it went like this: “I’m not asking for 
myself, God—but please send my mother a son-in-law.” 
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ing,” he telephoned down. 
could catch it.” 


man with the frazzled nerves, “is to stop thinking 
about yourself 


It Slipped 


The roof-spotter was excited. “There’s a bomb fall- 
“It’s coming so near I 


A moment later there was a terrific explosion. His 


colleague below snapped one word into the telephone: 
“Butter fingers!” 


e ee 
From the Rock Pile 


“How come you in jail, Sam?” 
“Jes for throwin’ rocks outa de neighbor’s yard into 


: ” 
mine. 


“‘What’s wrong with that?” 
*“Dese was Plymouth Rocks.” 
e ee 
Lucky for Pat! 


An Irishman was telling his friend of his narrow 


escape at Dunkirk. 


“The bullet went in me chist and came out me back.” 

“But it would go through your heart and kill you.” 

**Me heart was in me mouth at the time.” 
eee 


Concrete Advice 
“The thing for you to do,” said the doctor to the 
to bury yourself in your work.” 


“Gosh,” returned the patient, “and me a concrete 


mixer.” $ 
e © e 


Bless His Heart 


In a railroad station, a soldier thought to have some 
fun with a Salvation Army lassie on duty there. He 





asked her to pray for him. 


To his profound surprise, she placed a hand on his 
head and in a voice plainly heard by his comrades said, 
“O, Lord, make this young man’s heart as soft as his 
head.” 

e @« e@ 
What Cad Wrote This? 


I think that I shall never see 
A girl refuse a meal that’s free; 
A girl with hungry eyes not fixed 
Upon a drink that’s being mixed; 
A girl who doesn’t like to wear 
A lot of junk to match her hair. 
Girls are loved by mugs like me 
’Cause we don’t like to hug a tree. 
e ee 
Striking a Balance 


The wife had been put on a budget plan. At the 
end of each month she and her husband would go over 
the accounts together. Every once in a while he would 
find an item, “H. O. K., $3,’’ and a little further on, 
“Hn. O. K., 0. 

Finally, he said, “My dear, what is this—‘H. O. K.’?” 

“Heaven Only Knows,” she replied. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Six Stenograph machines in excellent con- 
dition. Reasonably priced. Address, No. 35. 





FOR SALE: One new and one second-hand Stenotype 
machines. Good condition. $50-$100. Address, No. 36. 





Trends in Business Education 
(Continued from page 21) 


1. That schools place increased emphasis 
on first-year bookkeeping, preinduction typ- 
ing, and Army clerical procedures. Short- 
hand, as a preinduction course, should be 
taken only by those boys who have an apti- 
tude for it and who take it for the help it 
will be to them in the Army. 


2. That schools place decreased emphasis 
on retail selling, advertising, and second-year 
bookkeeping for the duration of the war in 
order to allow time for physical education 
and other subjects that need emphasis. 

Short, intensive courses in these three sub- 
jects should be offered at varying periods 
during the school year whenever there is a 
sufficient enrollment in the subjects and the 
demand justifies them. This will complicate 
the problems of school administrators, but 
a school is administered in order that stu- 
dents may be instructed. 

CONSUMER-BUSINESS CURRICULUM. Another 
trend in business education is to offer a non- 
vocational course in business education 
called the consumer-business curriculum. 
Such a curriculum should include a thorough 
course in geopolitics and product geography, 
beginning and advanced typewriting, and 
consumer-business problems, in addition to 
the subjects usually required of all high 
school students. Subjects of major interest 
to the consumer will be rationing, price 
control, conservation, nutrition, and infla- 
tion. The ideal way to present consumer 
education is through such a course as I have 
outlined. All students in the high school 
should be required to take consumer educa- 
tion regardless of whether they are enrolled 
in the commercial course. The business 
faculty is probably the best qualified to give 
such instruction. 

We are all working for victory and a 
speedy end to the war. Any school rule, 
tradition, or custom that in any way inter- 
feres with achieving this objective should be 
suspended for the duration of the war. Our 
schools should be accelerated to correspond 
with the intensive work that is being done 
in the colleges and in production if the high 
schools are to make the greatest possible 
contribution to the present war effort. 
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Teaching Radio Code 
(Continued from page 20) 


viously while new characters continue to 
come through. These characters must be 
identified and written in their turn. This is 
what is known as “copying behind.” When 
code is being copied on the typewriter, this 
is not so difficult; in fact, it may not even 
be necessary, because the typewriting speed 
usually exceeds the speed of the transmis- 
sion being copied. 

EQUIPMENT. Of course, the ideal arrange- 
ment would be to have the course taught by 
an experienced code operator. This, how- 
ever, is impossible in most schools. There- 
fore, some kind of more-or-less automatic 
transmitting equipment is necessary. This 
equipment may be either victrola records 
or a tape transmitter (oscillator), both of 
which are available in various price ranges. 
The great advantage of such equipment is 
that the characters are all properly timed 
and spaced—a detail that is all-important. 

There are, however, two distinct disad- 
vantages to record or tape instruction. The 
first disadvantage is that their continued 
use tends to become monotonous. The sec- 
ond disadvantage is that they obviously 
provide no opportunity for training in the 
operation of the key. The first objection 
can be cast aside since the advantages to be 
derived greatly outweigh this undesirable 
feature. No course in code instruction is 
complete, on the other hand, until the 
operator has been trained to “‘send”’ with at 
least the same degree of efficiency that he 
can “receive.” Therefore, a key and tone 
source is a “must” in the code classroom. 


As a convenience and an economy meas- 
ure, most schools use a key and a loud- 
speaker with the oscillator rather than indi- 
vidual head sets and a key at each desk. 
When a loudspeaker is used, it is impossible 
to prevent extraneous noises from being 
heard. This fact greatly affects the speed of 
learning. Of course, in advanced code 
classes where higher speeds are developed, 
head sets are even more desirable. 

Skill subjects require, for their complete 
mastery, a great degree of concentration, 
but learning radio code surpasses them all 
in this respect. The course in radio code 
must also be intensive in order to be effec- 
tive. This is possible since in most schools 
it is either an elective subject or an extra- 
curricular activity. Because of this fact, 
the students are usually very much inter- 
ested in their work. 
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Military Office Training 


(Continued from page 22) 


objective of one-semester’s work. Although 
we have required typing in conjunction 
with this course, there are numerous clerical 
positions in the Army where no knowledge 
of typing is necessary. In following the 
general outline of the course, I have inter- 
spersed the chapter on correspondence with 
the other work. This has enabled me to 
assign letters to be written outside of class, 
and it has given the boys extra time to com- 
plete these assignments. This would prob- 
ably not be necessary if the class were set 
up in a typing room, but in our school the 
plan works out satisfactorily. 

Many teachers have made the statement 
that they are not well enough acquainted 
with the Army and its procedures to under- 
take a course of this type. I believe any 
experienced commercial teacher using the 
textbook, the teacher’s guide, and his own 
ingenuity could teach a successful class in 
Army office training. I do not mean to 
imply that this is a snap course. We have 
probably worked harder on it than on any 
other single course, but the realization that 
we are helping to make our graduates more 
useful to the armed forces has made it 
worth while. One of our difficulties has 
been to make boys realize that although 
clerical positions do not have the glamour 
and the romantic appeal of many other jobs, 
a good, efficient Army clerk is an important 
cog in the Army machine. The following 
quotation from The Army Clerk has helped 
us in proving the importance of this position: 
“The Army is the biggest business in the 
world. To accomplish its mission, the huge 
military machine must move with precision 
in every part. The judgment and accuracy 
with which you do your job, therefore, con- 
tributes directly to the success of the war 
effort.” 

After one-semester’s work of this course 
at Jones Commercial High School, we have 
had some interesting comments from our 
boys who have entered the armed forces and 
who have been helped by this work. We 
have also heard from some of the alumni who 
entered the service before the course was 
offered and who have expressed the regret 
that they did not have the opportunity to 
take this work while they were in school. 
The following quotation expresses the feeling 
of a charter Military Office Training mem- 
ber who is now in the service: “I type for 
the office and get all the breaks as to passes 
and so forth. My Jones training has done me 
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wonders—especially the Army office course. 
I advise every boy to go earnestly into that. 
You need all that knowledge, regardless of 
whether you work in an office.” Reactions 
of this sort make us feel that we are on the 
right track and that this course has proved 
its worth. 


Let's Help Finish the Job 


(Continued from page 17) 


26 The Proxy Service receipts for 
the week were $18; the Baby 
Chex Service receipts for the 
week were $15. 

Received $3 for the weekly 
board bill of the three pets. 
Betty Lou received $3 for flowers 
which she supplied to a club. 
Margaret received a gift of $5 
from a child’s parents in appre- 
ciation of the good care she gave 
their child on June 26. 

30 Bought eleven bonds—$206.25; 

bought defense stamps—$5. 

instrucTIONS: Balance and rule the cash 
receipts and cash payments. 
Compile an income and expendi- 
ture statement from the cash 
book totals. 


“ALL-GIRL COMPANY” 


Statement of Cash Income and Expenditures 
June 30, 1944 


INCOME 
Flower Service............. 
Gift Service 
Proxy Service piakeratenk arte 
Park-Your-Child Service......... 
Baby Chex...... 
Letter Service 
Doll Hospital............ 
Sales..... 
Miscellaneous............ 


Total Income. .. $367. 90 


EXPENDITURES 
Carfare. .. 
Supplies 
Bonds..... 
Defense Stamps 
Miscellaneous 


Total Expenditures. ... 
Balance, June 30........ 


The cash balance and the bonds are 
owned equally by the six girls. The bonds 
are registered in the name of one girl, who is 
responsible for the amount to be distributed 


among the others. 
uy Balance Sheet 











